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CHAPTER I. 

* 

My restless feet bear me up and down in 
my misery, for I can find no peace. It is 
worse to go in and bear their pitying looks, 
and hear their tender words, for, oh! 
nothing can give me back my one love ! 
Ah ! truly indeed I have now drunk the 

« 

dregs of my deepest woe ; for the first 
time in my life the face of the world looks 
without beauty, for, of a surety, is not the 
beauty of all things so much within us, 
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2 All Among the Barley. 

and derived so little from without? 
Perhaps others have trodden this weary 
road before me ; it is an old, old tale, they 
say, for a man to deceive a woman — and 
yet, how madly sweet they have been to 
me, those hours of joy that I have stolen 
from 'old Father Time !' 

A convulsion of longing seizes me to 
throw myself into his arms once again, and 
implore him for the sake of God to clear 
himself of the cruelty he has practised on 
me. 

Oh I poor little fond fool that I have 
been, led away by loving words 1 And yet, 
perhaps I am well punished for setting him 
up as my god amongst men — alas ! I know 
that I love him still, though all my old 
perfect faith has been so shattered and 
broken. 

Listlessly I am walking through the 
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garden, hating in my passionate sorrow the 
glad beauty of the day. 

' How do you do, Miss Carstairs V says 
a voice near me, and I turn and face Mr. 
Urquhart Stanley. 

' How do you do V I return, giving him 
my hand and trying to speak graciously. 

* May I have a few moments with you. 
Miss Barbara V he says quickly. 

I look into his fair, frank face with sur- 
prise — after all, I cannot well be so miser- 
able, speaking to him, as brooding over my 
own torturing thoughts ; so I reply : 

* If you like.* 

He stands before me, this brave, true 
man, and he tells me that he loves me. 
He pleads his cause in such a manly, 
straightforward manner it goes to my heart 
as I Usten. Then there is silence between 
us. I turn aside my pale face, for it mo^es 

16—2 



4 All Among the Barley. 

me strangely to hear this man pouring out 
the wealth of his love at my feet, and I 
know I can give him no return I 

At last my answer comes, in a slow, 
lagging, painful way. 

' I can never love you !' and as I speak I 
dare not lift my eyes to his face. 

' Is it impossible that you may not 
change V he asks gently. 

For a moment I have a hard struggle 
with myself. It is a revenge for my in- 
sulted womanhood to put my hand in his 
and accept him, and yet I I look up with 
my sad eyes as I answer : 

* Perhaps you think you care for me ? 
Paste is marvellously hke a diamond ; and 
you may not have found out the difference 
in me yet I' 

' If you only knewf' he says earnestly. 
'Why, you have only seen me three 
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or four times I How can you tell ?' I 
reply. 

' You say you do not love me yet/ he 
urges. ' But surely in time ' 

I break into a mocking laugh; but I 
am sorry the next moment, and I say 
slowly : 

* Do you mean that you would care to 
take me for your wife^ knowing that I 
had not a particle of love for you — with 
the chance, perhaps, that it would never 
come — could you do that V 

His face is rather set and white, and 
then he replies unfalteringly : 

* Indeed I could T 

* Oh, heaven 1 how generous you are T 
I cry, with something like a sob ; and 
then, because my heart is so veiy very 
sore, I say, * Yes.' 

It is done; and, having done it, I 
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feel as if 1 had cut away the last 
plank that would have taken me to 
Denzil. 

' And now, Barbara, I may kiss you, 
may I not?' he asks, bending his face 
down very near to mine. 

^ Never I* I almost scream, drawing 
back ; and it flashes upon me the extent 
of what I have really promised. 

At his startled look I burst into an 
hysterical peal of laughter. 

' Don't look like that,' I say ; * and 
you must not think me ^mde; but I 
have a dislike to kissing people pro- 
miscuously.' 

' But I am not ** people," ' he replies 
in a tone half vexed, half amused, and 
taking a step after me. * And, Barbara, 
will you let it be soon f 

* Do you not think you had better put 
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up the banns to-morrow ?* I question, with 
infinite sarcasm. 

' If you will give me permission/ he 
returns, quite in earnest. 

' Then let it be as soon as you like. Dis- 

* 

agreeable things had better be swallowed 
up quickly 1' I reply. 

Before I am almost aware of it, he has 
my two hands in his, and is saying : 

* Do you hate me so V 

* On the contrary. I like you very 
much ; but — oh I have patience with me. 
1 dare say you will be temped to shake me 
sometimes.' 

I flee away from his side, and I do not 
see him again that night. By-and-by 
Mamma Nella comes up to me. She is 
weeping bitterly, and I mingle my tears 
with hers, for she at least understands the 
misery in which I am plunged. 
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' I have no father now/ I say, in a 
hard cold tone ; ' and I thought perhaps 
I should not feel the terrible loss so much 
if I had a lover 1' 





CHAPTER II. 



* Edith's married 1' says Mrs. Pierpoint, 
having caught me in the garden the first 
time for many days. 

* Really 1 and to whom V I reply 
coldly. 

* Ah ! that I am not at liberty to say/ 
she returns. 

' Indeed 1 how very strange 1 It is a 
pity to lay yourself open to a doubt. Aunt 
Anne !' I say drily. 

* Dan I Dan I listen to this 1' she cries. 
The worthy Admiral, who had ap- 
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preached nearer the house, comes back and 
surveys me with disgust. 

' Ah 1 you are the child who has 
quarrelled with your mother, the sweetest 
woman in the world 1 And you are en- 
couraged in it. No ! I don't say it is 
your fault.* 

* Then imply it to no one else^ I break 
out hotly. * And I only have to say to 
3"ou, Mrs. Pierpoint, that you have done 
your best to interfere, and that for the 
future it would be better to keep to your 
profession of peace-monger P 

Uncle Daniel comes up to my side in a 
manner as if he would strike me. 

' Let me pass/ I say proudly. * I and 
my grandfather have nothing further ever 
to say to you.' 

*I have escaped with my skin whole, 
and that's all T I think indignantly. 
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' Thank heaven ! they know neither about 
Denzil nor Mr. Stanley — or in what way 
should I have been treated?' I wonder. 
There is no more of that suffering in me 
at my mother's actions ; it is the recoil of 
disdain at her vastly clever falsehoods — for 
they all take her part ; but Mamma Nella 
and grandpapa are staunch, for they have 
the old true rigidity of morals, not that 
blinking of the eyes in which Mrs. Pier- 
point indulges when it suits her purpose. 
Ah ! a wonderful thing that I — the salve 
which she has made, and spreads so 
thickly over her conscience. And we who 
are in the right suffer, and they who are 
in the wrong triumph. How long will it 
be ? I know not, and I shudder as I 

think of the end. 

* -jt '-t * * 

I am still smiling to myself as I think 
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of the fray with Aunt Anne in the after- 
noon. Because my life has been so sor- 
rowful, there is no reason why ridiculous 
things should not remain ridiculous— not 
all my tears, they say, have washed the 
colour out of my eyes ; no one would say 
that I grieve— I strive to hide it so well. 

And so to-morrow is my wedding-day ! 

Strange, how apathetically, how dully I 

realize it ; for since that day when in my 

sore trouble I said ' Yes,' the days have 

hurried on with the winged speed of 

Jupiter's messenger! No one knows of 

this strange engagement, it is all going to 

be so quiet. Such little wooing, such little 

love, and yet to-morrow I shall be a wife I 

Upstairs there lies the bravery and finery of 

my attire — there will be no orange blossoms, 

and surely if there were they could never 

rest on a more saddened brow than mine. 
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Supper has long since been finished — 
it is past nine o'clock. I am standing in 
the darkened drawing-room, idly looking 
at the stream of moonlight that falls on 
the polished floor, and to-morrow I leave 
it all for ever 1 A new future is opening 
before me, of which I know nothing — and 
I dread it, I dread it horribly ; a great 
choking sob is in my throat as my old 
grey-haired grandfather enters the room 
and comes to my side. 

I crush down that mighty surging pain 
in me, and turn to him while I call gaily : 

' One last chat, grandpapa dear ; to- 
morrow, you know, I shall be away.' 

* My Bab,' he only says, but at the tone 
the tears are in my eyes. 

' You are happy ?' he goes on, with a 
tender inquiry. 

' Happy 1' I burst forth, and surely all 
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the agony of my life must be in my tones. 
* Do you think I shall ever be happy 
again ? Never I* 

His thin white wrinkled hand strokes 
my head ; then he speaks again — oh 1 so 
gently, almost humbly : 

' Forget yourself, my darling ; see how 
it is possible to quench your sorrow in 
another's thousand griefs, amongst the 
poor and the ailing — there are so many. 
And a good man to live for and obey.' 

I clasp my hands together and cry 
passionately : 

* What are their wretched bodily griefs 
compared to mine ? Oh, it's measuring a 
torrent with a ditch ! Their sorrows can 
be swallowed up in apathy that has no 
understanding, or still oftener in drink! 
But mine, ah, God I is there any chloroform 
you can put to the soul and heart ? can 
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you make it dead and numb ? Sometimes 
I get to hate my strength and bodily 
health that compel me to live ! Death 
releases so many from their pains, but is 
there a chance of my dying V And I sink 
on a chair and rock myself backwards and 
forwards, while I thirst for that which is 
denied me. 

* Poor storm-tossed child !' his dear old 
voice is so pitiful, so beloved, it cuts me 
like a knife. And then the very incon- 
gruity of the situation strikes me, and I 
laugh with misery. 

* The eve of my wedding-day,' I cry. 
* Don't you think I had better dance and 
sing V 

' Child, child, be silent 1 This mockery 
is terrible.' 

His shaking tones still me, and I rise. 

* Let me alone,' I say. ' I have still a 
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good-bye to give to the gardens, and most 
of all to my own Mamma Nella.' 

And so speaking, I step out on to the 
moonlit paths that I love so well. Millions 
of stars are in the sky, but the white light 
of the moon is what defines everything 
around so clearly — every twig and leaf in 
startling significance ; but my restless feet 
leave the garden walks and lawns, and I 
enter the quiet lane behind, right across 
into the fields. Corn and ripened barley 
rearing up their plumy heads, blue flowers 
shyly nestling asleep. 

I lean ^ my arms on the broken stile 
while I ponder on the past ; never on the 
future — ^ne ver 1 Dear fields stretching away 
before me so peacefully — only a rustle 
amongst the leaves ; but all the beauty of 
it, the spirit of the still summer night, is 
unperceived, unheeded by me. No ; the 
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smiling land has no smile for me ! Slowly, 
for I am in no hurry, I think hard of all 
that has come to me in the past year, 

* They are so tired, my heart and I !' 

I spare myself no iota of pain, for I 
recall every pang and every heart stab I 
have received. Ah, worse than fatherless, 
worse than motherless ! dead, I could have 
mourned them, living, I have no part in 
their lives. 

A woman before my time — a woman 
not in years, but in untold suffering. So 
the dreary soliloquy goes on, this heait- 
brokenness of unparalleled communion 
with self. I have buried my head in my 
hands — but suddenly my ears seem strain- 
ing to hear the sound of footsteps coming 
nearer and nearer to me, across the beaten 
pathway so narrow that two cannot walk 

VOL. II. 17 
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abreast between the barley. My feet are 
nailed to the spot where I stand, my heart 
beats so that it half stifles me. Not even 
to myself have I confessed this unknown 
fear ; and then, as the steps come towards 
me quite quickly — they stop— I raise my 
eyes. The moonlight strikes strongly and 
clearly on our faces — my hands close 
suddenly sharply on the wood as I 
cry — 

* Denzil P 

No— I could not have checked the 
rapture in my voice, that showed itself, 
the mad unconquerable happiness, as his 
dark, strong passionate face bends down to 
mine. In one bound, all the misery, all 
the separation, all that is unexplained is 
gone ; for why not ? he is by my side, his 
hands in a warm firm clasp on mine. 

• Is it you, Bab V he asks rapidly in his 
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low deep voice. * Let me toucli you, let 
me believe you are real.' 

' Oh, I am real enough,' I cry, bubbling 
over in my joy, and laughing into his face. 

' You have come, Deozil, at last. Ah, 
how I have longed for you !' 

' Thank God ' comes from his lips ; and 
stooping down from his stately height, 
wraps his arms round me tight. 

I close my eyes at that supreme moment, 
for it seems as if the bliss of his return 
is all too great for me, and the silence is 
complete. All nature listening breathless 
with curious ears, as to what shall come 
next. 

The warm wind, all perfumed, blows 
my white muslin dress against him, as I 
lean on his arm restfully. All sings of joy. 
Everywhere, from over the blossoming 
crofts, to the barley corn-fields. 

17—2 
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* YoM have been ill/ he says jealously, 
eyeing my small thin face. 

* So I have ; but I am well now. Oh, 
Denzil, how could you behave so cruelly, 
never answering my letter, and leaving me 
so long ? Only to-day, love, I prayed for 
death 1 Just fancy, and supposing I had 
been dead when you had come, and God 
had taken me at my word. But now you 
are here/ I repeat, possessively squeezing 
his hand. ^ All to myself; who could 
have believed it.* 

His head is turned from me, that dark 
handsome head ; I creep round and look 
at him, joy is too near me to reproach 
him. 

* Denzil,' I whisper, * do you know you 
have not once kissed me on your dear 
return.' 

He flings off my hands, and buries his 
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head on the stile ; while he groans, a 
terrible fear creeps about my heart 

* Denzil, love, what is it V 

Then he turns, and wildly snatches me 
to his heart, presses hot burning lips on 
mine, while he breaks into a short laugh, 

*Bab,' he says, * if a man finds a jewel 
laid in his hand unexpectedly, the jewel 
laid that he has always longed for madly 
and wildly, and then because he knows 
that jewel is another's, and can never be 
his, yet he takes it — would you think him 
wrong V 

Affrighted I look at him ; I have never 
known him in this wild curbless mood, 
then I say slowly : 

' I think he would be wrong,' and add 
quickly : * Don't ask me such strange 
questions, my lord,' calling him by the 
dear fond name that I have given him 
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myself. 'Tell me/ I say, 'tell me why 
you have treated me so badly ? Do you 
know if I had done what was right, I 
should have run away from you, and never 
come near you again/ 

*It would have been better — ayT he 
says in a low tone. 

Deeply hurt, I move away from him 
with tears gathered in my eyes. 

* Are you going, Bab, already ? Come 
back r say the masterful tones, and he 
takes my two hands in his, while he looks 
at me long and searchingly. 

* My sweetheart, my little loveliest 
blossom, whom I can never give up/ go 
on the deep tones, * you are thinner and 
paler, child, and there are great circles 
round your eyes, and a tired look at your 
mouth, yet more bewitching than ever, 
more winsome, more tender.' 
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My eyes droop, and I crimson as I 
listen. 

* So/ I murmur faintly, * you don't 
think I'm a fright.' 

* Do you remember when I saw you 
first, Bab, in this very field, peeping in on 
the mirror of water ? from that moment 
you were all the world to me, little 
Barbara, and yet are you changed. Are 
you the same little girl with the big loving 
eyes, who cried when I first kissed her ? 
would you still put your arms round my 
neck and tell me how you love me ?' 

* Always the same. Darby, my own ; 
always the same T I quote. Then I say 
seriously, not understanding his mood, 
* Do you not think you have tried me 
enough, my lord, all these months without 
you?' 

* Then it is not true what I heard from 
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Miss Dorothy EUice, that you will be 
married to-morrow, Bab, eh V 

I stand upright, the very picture of 
dismay. 

' Denzi]/ I cry, * I quite forgot it.' 

For the first time since our meeting, the 
low ringing laugh I know so well falls 
from his lips, and I join in it also. 

* And do you love him, this new lover 
of yours V he says sternly the next 
moment. * Has he/ and Denzil breathes 
hard as if in pain — ' Has he kissed you, 
Babr 

' Never,* I say stoutly, rejoicing, ' and 
you need not call him my lover ; you are 
my lover,' I add shyly. 

' And what is he then V Denzil asks. 

I am silent a moment, then I reply : 

' He was going to be my husband, you 
know. He is most gentle and true.' 
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* Was,' repeats Denzil, holding my 
hands tight so that he hurts me. ' AdiI 
now.' 

'Aren't I going to be your wife, my 
lord V I ask, looking up. 

There is an ashen look on Denzil'e face, 
as if he were in mortal agony, and his 
voice is all harsh and broken, as he 
says : 

' My wife, of course, in the sight of 
God ! My wife ; two such sweet words,' 
then he stretches out his arm and pulls me 
gently to him. ' Sit here, little one,' and 
he perches me on the ru^ed stile, while 
he stands so tall, so big^, so grand, over 
me, one arm as my support. 

An exquisite silence then reigns awhile, 
the moon sails in the heavens so large, so 
cold, and dashes some of her white light 
on us. 
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'^Have you gone to sleep, Bab, that you 
are so silent V 

I lift tear-wet eyes to him as he speaks. 

' Denzil, I am so happy* I was think- 
ing ' 

' Of what, darling V 

'Somehow it could hardly seem real, 
that I really had you near me, at last ; 
and do you know I thought that if I 
could have you to myself just for this 
little while, I would be content to be 
miserable all my life after.' 

* My sweetheart, you shall have me 
now, and for ever if you wish.' 

' For ever,' I murmur. * It is a long 
while, Denzil; don't you think you will 
weary of me V And I smile at the 
thought to myself. 

' Weary of you, Bab ; do you think a 
man can weary of the part of his life 
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which IS his best, his all V And his voice 
sinks to his deepest most loving tones, 
then suddenly he adds, * Bab, you speak 
as if you loved me dearly ; tell me, do 
you love me well enough to leave every- 
thing for my sake, will you come with me 
noWy now to put your sweet self into my 
keeping, utterly and entirely — say, will 
you?' 

I shrink under the fire of his eyes ; I 
am tongue-tied. 

' Answer, Bab/ 

* To night, now,' I echo, like one dazed. 
* To run away from those that have loved 
me all this while, so many, many years, 
Denzil ? Sick or well, always so tender, 
so patient. Oh, you cannot know how I 
have been cherished, and the extent of 
that abundant love. It would break their 
hearts 1' 
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Not once do I think of Urquhart 
Stanley, as if he had never lived, as if I 
had never known him ; so completely is 
he wiped out of my mind. 

My lover stands apart, his arms folded, 
his eyes looking at me wrathfully. 

' Choose,' he only says. 

Then I fall to bitter weeping. It is the 
cruellest test to which a woman was ever 
put ; it pulls my heart each way, it tugs 
at its strings. But how can I give him up, 
when I have known the agony of being 
without him ; the suffering, the void. 

* It is nearly ten o'clock, we shall catch 
the next train. Say the words, my little one.' 

My head is buried almost in my lap, 
what a crushed miserable little white heap 
I must look ; then I lift my despairing 
face, streaming with tears, for the struggle 
is so hard to bear. 
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* ril comej I say at last, while I sob. 
' You will ! You mean it V 

He is very near me again. Then dimly 
like a blind man groping in a cavernous 
cell, striving to grasp something that 
seems beyond me, rising and laying 
trembling shaking hands on his arm, I 
whisper : 

*Denzil, why cannot you marry me 
openly, like you always said you would — 
do you remember ? You said it even here, 
and you said I should go to Court, Denzil,' 
I cry giving a feeble laugh. ^ Go to Court 
as Mrs. Talbot, and have a dress from 
Worth for the occasion, I don't forget, 

my lord ; and you told me I would be the 
youngest wife there, did not you 1 Why 
don't you answer me V 

* Put your arms round me, Bab, while I 
tell you ; kiss me once more,' he replies, 
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while his tones are hoarse and changed, 
wringing out the tortured passion of the 
moment. I rest my head on his breast, 
and I tremble violently, for I feel some 
terror is coming. Oh, my love I my love I 
for this moment I have you. *You ask 
me why I should not marry you openly, 
should not take you as I always intended. 
Ahvays do you hear, Bab V 

' I hear.' 

*Then dont hate me, love, don't kill 
me with leaving me, but — I have a wife 
already ' 

I stand back and look at him ; after all 
it is only a nightmare. I shall wake out 
of it in a moment. Married — absurd, my 
Denzil I How my head sings ; how light 
it feels. I burst into a ringing peal of 
laughter that echoes on the stillness quite 
merrily. 
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*Bab, have I driven you mad ? my 
darling ; don't do that/ 

Somehow his words break through the 
confused mass of my brain, and leave me 
unemotional and calm. 

* Why are you here still V I say quietly. 
'Why do you not go back to your 
wife ? 

He comes towards me, as if he would 
take me in his arms, but I step back, my 
face white, pinched and stern. 

* Keep back. Back I don't you know 
there is a gulf between us that can never 
be spanned V I cry. 

* You do not feel ; you cannot, you do 
not care,' he says harshly. 

Up at the great vault of sky, so still, so 
majestic in its grandeur, I look as I reply ; 
and it seems as if that strained cold voice 
cannot be mine. 
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* You are right ; I cannot feel when my 
heart is broken.' 

All my tears are dried up at that 
moment ; but my sobs rend me and shake 
jne from head to foot. I am powerless to 
struggle against him, as he holds me tight, 
and almost shouts in the triumph of the 
words. 

* I have you, my Bab, my wife as surely 
as if we were married, and I will not let 
you go again.' 

' Were you married that — ^that first time, 
Denzil V I whisper. 

' Such a short while ago, sweetheart, I 
cut my own throat, and do you think God 
Almighty can accept that as marriage, 
when my heart is with you^ my little Bab. 
Uo you think that is to wreck our whole 
lives V 

* Don't speak of God,* T say shudder- 
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ingly. ' He seems so far from me ; who 
have you married, Denzil V 

I cry out, gnawed in my agony of 
jealousy, to think that another woman 
has the right to breathe the air he 
breathes, to be by his side, his wife. Ah, 
heaven ? what a long time it is before he 
replies— and then. 

'Edith Vesey.' 

I give a sickly smile as I say : 

* She always said that her beauty would 
win the day anywhere — and it has^ you 
see. Now if I boast, Denzil, do you 
know T never succeed — never.' Then 
passionately I say, * Who did it, Denzil ? 
who set you against me ? Who did ? who 
has ruined my life and embittered it? 
Answer me/ 

'God help you, my little snowdrop — -. 
your mother.' 
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* Oh, heaven ! I knew it,' I wail. * Think 
of it, Denzil. She has stolen my father 
from me, and now she has stolen you. 
No,' I add, covering my ears, * do not tell 
me the shameful tale. Oh, Denzil ! aren't 
you mine, my own ? You are hers ; I 
could have borne it better if you had not 
taken her, my cousin Edith. Ah 1 could 
you not have trusted me 1 why were you 
in such a desperate hurry ? 

' Have you not done the same, Bab ? 
You, from sheer misery and loneliness, and 
I driven mad by your supposed duplicity 
and heartlessness. Do not you see when 
the diabolical treachery came between us ? 
Ethel won me by her very likeness to you, 
which she possesses ; the same smile when 
she chooses, but never, never honest- 
hearted and true, like my little love/ 

' Good-bye, Denzil,' I say, overcome 
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now and worn out with the strife. ' I am 
going.' 

* You will come with Tne/ he replies. 

' You forget/ I say icily ; * you have a 
wife/ 

* What* he replies slowly. *You are 
going to condemn me with not a grain of 
pity, for the loneliness and desolation of 
my life. From this moment I never see 
the woman who has made herself my wife, 
She is a hideous mockery of the word.' 

Even then my veins throb with delight. 

* Barbara, you will soon come ; it is not 
my sweet soft darling who has spoken who 
will leave me. Child, can I ever forgive 
myself V 

Once more I dare to look at him ; at 
his face that is quivering, strong as he is. 

* I have no right to blame you,' I say 
wearily. * No right ; the sin is more mine 
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than yours. I should have fled from you, 
but — oh, Denzill though we are parting 
now, don't think ill of me; don't, for I 
love you so well.' 

On the silence is heard, carrying their 
dread echo through the night, the terrible 
sound of a man's sobs, as he weeps 
mightily. 

For us, the agony has reached its 
highest pitch. Soon shall we stammer- 
ingly with hot parched lips, say our last 
farewell. He is vanquished. 

The soft rustle of a woman's garment 
stirs near us, then a bitter mocking voice 
breaks in : 

' Very pretty ; upon my word. This is 
a theatrical talent thrown away.* 

I turn and face my cousin Edith ; but 
in that moment I am not alone ; an arm 
is thrown round my neck, and Charlie, my 
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brother, stands at my side. I express no 
surprise, I am too wrought for that, but I 
feel strengthened and supported. 

* You !' i only say, looking at the false 
woman straight. 

* Yes, I ; the wife I very melodramatic, 
is it not ; appearing so exactly on the 
scene — ^but I knew his intention and have 
frustrated it — ^it will be a pretty tale, will 
it not, to repeat how the wife found her 
husband arranging an elopement with his 
cast-off sweetheart.* 

* Silence,* cries Denzil, starting forward 
and crushing her soft white flesh in his 
hand, while on his face is bitter black 
wrath, 

' You, Edith,' I repeat, 'you, the wife, 
the woman who by treachery and deceit 
have stolen his name I It is a proud 
thing, is it not V 
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* Say what you like, rave and rail, you 
cannot undo it all your life through — all 
the world over, / am his wife.* 

* You mean creature,' cries Charlie by 
my side. 

' Mean, am I V she returns scoffingly. 

* Well, no matter how I won, but I did. 
Took him from you, did I not, Barbara 
Carstairs 1 Well, 1 say if you could not 
keep him, you did not deserve him/ 

*No, I could not keep him,' I repeat 
stupidly, while my eyes seem mistily to 
look at his beloved face. Everything is 
reeling before me ; and how fierce, how 
large Edith's eyes are — ^then suddenly I 
go towards her. 

*Give me my wedding gown,' I cry. 

* The bells are chiming so loud, don't you 
hear them 1 / do, pealing over the barley 
fields, as I always knew they would. . • . 
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Come I I am going to be married. 
Come r 

What is it in my face that seems to 
frighten them all ? for as I approach 
Edith, she recoils step by step. 

* The bells. . . . All among the barley 
— Denzil, I am here ' 

Then something seems to snap in my 
brain, all is dark before me. I fall like 
one dead at their feet. 




CHAPTER III. 



THE TALE. 



' ! how green and fresh is the talQ of love in this 
old world !' 

* My words may be bitter, 
But they are true ; 
Therefore swallow them kindly.' 

'You ask me why they all looked at 
you so strangely ? Oh, Barbara I I can- 
not tell you/ ejaculated Du-Du. 

' But I will know.' 

It was certainly Barbara speaking, the 
same half wilful, half winning tones, and 
yet it was a very different kind of Barbara. 
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The warm summer sun streamed into a 
drawing-room in Green Street, Park Lane, 
and lit up the pale set small face. Where 
now the curving smiles from radiant lips ? 
the laughing eyes ? — gone. 

Grief and illness had not, however, 
robbed her of all those odd bewitching 
graces that many men found tiresomely 
obtrusive for their peace of mind. Neither 
was she a neglected heroine. 

Since that terrible night when she fell 
prone at the feet of her lover and his wife 
in that despairing anguish, the winter had 
passed over her head, and she again with 
keen and vivid pain awoke to summer on 
the land. One would say that she did not 
bestow an atom less care on her little 
person. An ostrich feather, white as 
snow, coiled from her cream lace bonnet 
down on her hair, while her full-lidded 
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eyes, with their silky curly lashes, were 
not one whit dimmed; but the mouth, 
with its close folded look, told the tale 
it said so plainly without speech. 

' / have suffered ; I have livedo I know* 
And it was a look which would not 
speedily go. Time and trouble had not 
marred her, or seared her so as to make 
her unlovely in the world's eyes, but down 
in her heart were those cuts and those 
stabs which the prying outside eye could 
never reach. 

^ But I will hioWy she had said ; and 
Du-Du, to whom she spoke, turned away. 
* Your action is suggestive I then it is 
something painful,* cried Bab, with a ring 
of mockery in her young voice, on which 
it did not sound well or natural. ' You 
need not be afraid of hurting my feelings, 
I assure you ; I am past that. Curious 
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eyes stared at me coldly as I drove in the 
Row with you this morning ; crowds of 
those that I knew eyed me — there is no 
other word. It was a penance, Da-Du, I 
know that, but a penance acted in white 
muslin and pink ribbons ; and — oh, 
heavens 1 — do you think I care ? ■ Let me 
tell you that when one has suffered as I 
have, these things seem very small in 
comparison, and do not find one echo in . 
those broken strings of my hfe.' 

The passion and the bitterness were in- 
tense in her voice, but the next moment she 
said carelessly ; * Allons ; Du-Du, apeak I' 

Du-Du cast off her Leghorn hat with an 
impetuous movement, then sat down, then 
rose up ; at last went to the window and 
fingered some flowers. Were they tears ? 
or what was it that made her voice so 
choked as she said : 
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* Bab, you and I never speak of Denzil 
Talbot* 

' No ; and why do you now V in a cold 
strained voice. 

' To give you your answer, Bab, I must 
speak of him,' went on Du-Du hesi- ' 
tatingly. 

Silence for quite a moment ; silence 
when Bab pressed her hands tight to- 
gether in poignant suffering, then spoke 
very gently : 

*You were so good to me in that 
terrible time, Du-Du ; yes, you can speak 
— and it is necessary/ 

* Bab, dear, he never went back to his 
wife ; moreover he makes it an open breach, 
and a public scandal ; when he meets her 
in society he will not recognise her, and 
leaves any room into which she enters.' 

A great fund of guilty joy flooded the 
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girl's heart, for he was so true to her then 
that he preferred even the memory of his 
little sweetheart to the living lovely lying 
woman who bore his name and was his 
own. 

' She is a revengeful woman, Bab, and day 
l>y day she is accomplishing her purposes. 
She wishes to do you a grievous hurt.* 

* That she can never succeed in, Du-Du, 
try all she can !* 

' Oh, my poor Bab 1 is that what you 
think ? is that all you know ? You 
noticed to-day how pitilessly some people 
looked at you ; do you not see it is her 
doing ? that before the world she is the 
injured, heart-broken deserted wife, and 
you are * She stopped. 

'And I am what!' repeated Barbara 
after her. 

'People are not over merciful to those 
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who part husband and wife/ said Du-Du, 
evasively, 'and ' 

*They say that of me I I see. Oh, 
how blind I have been I they can point at 
me, jeer at me as the girl who loves the 
manned man.^ 

* Edith Talbot is a clever woman, Bab, 
more than a match for you ; it has been 
proved, and her cunning is not over yet, 
hut you can prevent it.* 

' What 1 I r 

' When next you see Denzil Talbot, ask 
him to return to her. He will do it at 
your bidding or asking.' 

Barbara buried her face in her hands ; 
all the gay-lit sunshiny room, with its 
Louis XIV. decorations, its glasses, 
bouquets, scents, and brilliant hangings, 
swam before her eyes, for she felt sick and 
giddy. 
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' He would go back to her/ she thought, 
* and then .... and then he would love 
her ; think of Barbara Carstairs very 
kindly, perhaps sorrowfully, even pity- 
ingly, but nothing more. When he had 
the other by his side, with her superb 
colouring, a white skinned blue-eyed 
woman, with a thousand attractions, and 
now-by Du-Du's showing-she was stUl 
exclusively his own.' 

Barbara lifted up her face and said 
slowly : 

' Do you know I have prayed never to 
see his face again, never to touch his hand; 
but — I cannot seek him — if I see him, 
I promise you I will do it.' 

A dead, dead silence. Du-Du still 
stood at the window pulling the flowers 
most mercilessly, for her hands trembled, 
and if she spoke, strong hearty woman 
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that she was, she could not trust her voice. 
After a few moments, Bab laughed a very 
dreary soundi in which her heart took no 
part, 

*How very odd they must look/ she 
said, ^ quite like the old man and woman 
who will never come out together. It 
must be as good as a play to society to 
seo the husband and wife dodging one 
another/ 

Then Bab got up and went to Du-Du's 

side» as she said : 

*Du-Du, look at me, dear! you are a 

true friend.' 

They are not impulsive, these two 
women, they are not eflFusive in their pro- 
testations,. Yet I take it their love for 
one another was stronger^ more full of a 
deeper sincerity than that bom of simple 
outward demonstrations* 
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* Da-Du, I shall leave London, and go 
back to Sheen ; it was very good of you 
to ask me here, but all places are the same 
to me, and in this frame of mind I dare 
say I should be blinded to the beauties of 
Rome or Naples, as I am to the gaiety of 
London, and prefer our house at home.' 

'You will go back to Sheen, in the 
middle of the London season T 

* How tragic you are, Du-Du. Season 
or no season, what can that be to me V 

' Oh, the pity of it, Bab I and when I 
think of this time last year * 

* You were viewing a proud peacock in 
her Court train, Du-Du. Ah I do you 
think I should have worn my bravery of 
attire so happily if I had dreamt of what 
was coming afterwards ? should not I have 
been broken-hearted if I had known that 
out of all that joy, all that pleasure, it was 
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just the one grain I should have through 
life ? Other people may have showers of 
good poured over them, they may gather 
the richest .harvests,, but I doubt, out of 
their abundance, they should manage to 
eke out all the delight / gathered in my 
little, dear. At all events, that is one of 
our greatest mercies, not to know what is 
coming. Perhaps I should never have 
felt this had I myself been contented.* 

Du-Du listened, half in wonder, and 
looked across sorrowfiilly at Bab; there was 
something very reverent in her love for 
her friend, though she only dimly under- 
stood the chaos, the restless agony, the 
shut murmurings of the fine tender nature. 
Ah 1 let folks say what they will, that lovely 
look of innocent freedom from all care 
can never be lured again ; no after beauty 
of maturity of expression could give back 
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that early bloom of whole hearted life in 
its unworn freshness. Even the voice of 
the girl seemed to have become harsh and 
strange when she spoke in her keen per- 
turbation of thought. 

* You will be lonely/ said Du-Du, and 
surely it was not a wise thing to say. 

^ Lonely — ^what a word 1 it will be in- 
expressibly dreary. But what of that, 
now ; those two words are part of my life. 
Forgive me, Du-Du, but you know I 
always was a naughty child at making 
a good loud moan when I felt, and 
egotistical enough to wish everyone to be 
one with me. And you, you poor thing, 
are reaping the fruits of my friendship for 
you.' 

'Don't be cynical, Bab. You are but 
just eighteen ; you are a baby in years, 

and yet ' 
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'I am an old and sorrowful woman. 
No ; don't dissent ; my heart is my own 
barometer, and if you touched it every 
hour of the day, you would find it dead 
set at stormy.' 

' Good heaven, Bab ! you are a Spartan ; 
you prepare to set yourself down to such 
a life at your age, a life of endless 
monotony — one day the same as another 

to live perhaps till a hundred /' 

Bab turned white and cold, for Du-Du's 
words brought all that sore wound and 
pain again to the surface, throbbing and 

quivering. 

' What a Mother Shipton you are I I 
hope your prophecy will not come to pass ; 
*' care killed a cat,*' you know, and as that 
animal is popularly supposed to have nine 
lives, and I have only one, is that signi- 
ficant enough V 
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* You will marry, Barbara.' 

The girl's sweet lips, that had been wont 
to be so softly moulded, pressed tight to- 
gether ; then she replied : 

* You do not understand, then, not yet.' 

* You will not.' 

' Never !' (so he]p me, God) she might 
have murmured under her breath. 

*The days, the weeks, the years will 
pass on, Bab, and yet you will do this. 
How will you live V 

•Turn hospital nurse, perhaps; is not 
that the proper thing for a blighted 
maiden? Have scrimmages with Aunt 
Anne, to prevent my temper from rusting 
through disuse — give it a thorough airing ; 
be the benevolent old aunt to Charlie's 
children ; the fairy godmother to yours. 
I am sure you won't deny a corner of the 
fireside to an old maid, will you ?' 
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* Hush, Bab I How can you speak so, 
when you know what might have been f 

Then the undeclared pent-up agony 
burst forth, and stood unrevealed ; she 
smote her hands together, while her voice 
ringing through the room replied : 

' Might have been I Oh, God I when I 
think of it sometimes, how can 1 bear it V 
rocking herself to and fro. 

That sweet-toned voice, that used to be 
so full of pure content, now all starved 
and thin, as she went on : 

^ I shall be husbandless^ childless, as I 
am now motherless and fatherless. Do 
you know what it is to wake in the dead 
of the night and realize your desolateness ? 
Denzil — Denzil I — If I had lost him 
through death, still might I not have been 
the mother of his child ; in years to come 
would it not have solaced me, caressed me 
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with its tiny scrap of a hand ; it would 
have trusted me, loved me, followed me 
without one doubt ; it would have kept, by 
the force of its heart on mine, all the good 
alive in me ; I should have loved and pro- 
tected it most of all, and now what have 
1 1 If I stretch out my arms, what can they 
grasp? — Nothing. It is appalling some- 
times, and aU the humanizing, ennobling 
influences given us by God seem dead and 
gone, for the good that they do me/ 

Du-Du was silent; what consolatioji 
could she offer ? Words empty and void 
could not step in and hope to assuage one 
particle of that grief. Therefore she was 
silent, and this time she showed her tact, 
who, not being vainglorious of her own 
tongue, was wise enough not to torment 
with mindless cackle. When she did 
speak, it was cheerfully and pleasantly ; 
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one might have instinctivelj known, even 
with eyes shut, and with no knowledge of 
the speaker, that she must be amiable, as 
she was handsome, good-tempered, witty, 
altogether a comfortable friend, who let 
the pleasant things of life encompass her 
very amply, and their cares sit on her very 
lightly. 

Her nature was so widely apart from 
Barbaras, yet she could feel for her, 
sympathize with her ; and Bab, in speak- 
ing to her, never recoiled, for she never 
received a jarring word, nor careless 
thrust. 

Du-Du had even been guilty of saying 
that she thought ' a wing and breast of 
hen pheasant, and a pint of Meet, one of 
the best things in hfe/ 

No doubt a very good constitution and 
nature to battle with our work-a-day 
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world, but one very far from realizing 
those tenderer higher sensibilities belong- 
ing so essentially to Barbara Carstairs. 

For the woman who was to be your 
good housewife, your careful housekeeper, 
j^ou prosaic mother, Du-Du was inimitable, 
with her substratum of common sense and 
social virtue; but for your little treasure- 
trove, the woman who constituted your 
other half of love of divine nature, with 
her exquisite refinement of sensibility, 
why, then, take Barbara ; for the meeting 
of ' gentle lights ' lay within, and you 
required a keen insight, an intimate know- 
ledge, to comprehend her loveliness ; like 
the great white calix lily, her soul did not 
shine through brilliant smiles and inviting 
eyes. 

Now, I have not the slightest doubt nine 
men out of ten would choose Du-Du 
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Ellice ; but the tenth — ah, well ! — he, 
perhaps, would find his grandest joy in 
disturbing all the intense reckless fervour 
of passion that had made such blasting 
work already in that stirring depth of 
soul that belonged to Barbara. 

Poor little woman 1 when she had given 
up all her life to Denzil Talbot, when he 
was its principle and staff, what a ' losing 
bargain, she had made with this dull 
world 1' 

{Mes apologies, mes lecteurs, for this 
digression.) 

* Bab r said Du-Du, revolving slowly 
before a long glass, 'it strikes me I am 
getting, yes, actually fat.' 

Bab laughed. Diplomatic Du - Du 
making a target of ridicule of herself 

* Not that I care a bit, you know, except 
that I certainly find it expensive ! Twenty 
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discarded frocks in less than six months — 
all my own fault, too ; for I never would 
humiliate myself to say, " Leave plenty 
of room for letting out, if you please." 
The consequence is that I am head over 
ears in debt, and that my only resource is 
— guess r 

Barbara shook her head. 

' A husband ! and a rich one ; now, 
seeing that you have refused Urquhart 
Stanley three times, don't you think 
you might impress on him that it would 
be wiser to be accepted by me, at 
once V 

* It is no jesting matter with me, 
Du-Du. Poor fellow T she added. 

' Bab, you never told me — tell me, how 
did he take it, when he found out ? He 
cared for you so much/ 

* I was despei'ately ill after that night. 
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you know ; and— oh I how full of mockery 
it seemed when the wedding-bells rang 
out for me in the morning ; what a blessing 
it was we had not invited a large party. 
I believe I laughed when they told me. 
Grandpapa found the unfortunate bride- 
groom, and took him to my room where 
I lay delirious, poor man ! I was a sorry 
bride, Du-Du, was I not V 

Bab gave a hysterical laugh as she 
spoke ; the sound of it somehow set 
Du-Du thinking, it reminded her so 
forcibly and so painfully of the moments 
when she saw Bab, with all those delicate 
nerve-fibres unstrung from over-tension, 
the weird restless eyes. . * . all those sad 
sad attributes of agony and mental pain ; 
and now, while Bab was outwardly strong, 
outwardly peaceful in her pursuits,'which 
made the sum of her life, there was that 
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something slumbering, that dual existence 
whose every form and feature was linked 
to Denzil Talbot. 

* I have seen Mr. Stanley once since/ 
went on Bab. ' I prayed him to forgive 
me, Du-Du, for what I had done; after 
all, I believe his heart had never really 
been mine — it had been captured else- 
where.' 

' Nonsense, Barbara.' 

' True, Du-Du, and I told him so.' 

'Yon did r 

Du-Du's face was averted. So that 
was why, perhaps, Bab could not see her 
flushed cheeks. 

Bab gathered up her gloves and parasol, 
and said, with her hand on the door, with 
even a slight tinge of mischief in her 
tones : 

' I reminded him that he always liked 
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fine women, Da-Do, and could 



he. 



bot help associatiiig those words with 
youT 

With that she was gone. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

* Does the sword cut 1 Nay ! not so sharply but 
that I feel my heart's sting.' 

Ay I implanted so deeply that all the years 
to come will never root it out; and she 
mourned more passionately, more wearily 
in the bloom of the land. Summer ! that 
^ quaint broiderer of sweet cunning tapes- 
trie.' 

^ Barbara Carstairs I Barbara I' whisper 
the leaves and grasses, but they receive no 
welcoming answer from her. 

Bab is sitting in the old garden at Rose- 
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mere, working diligently at Tier needle. 
Those pansies are growing quite swiftly 
under her small deft fingers ; she is finish- 
ing one off now, rounding it, shading it 
with silks, putting in its delicate gold core. 
Then she falls to talking, for her thoughts 
travel so fast. 

' Hearts' ease, are you, I wonder I you 
are very toilsome to me, at all events. 
How long am I to be over you ? There ! 
that is finished.' 

She sits very still, half in shadow half 
in light, her hands idly put together. 

Where are her thoughts? so very far 
away, she is unconscious of the beauty 
of the land around her. There is a superb 
solemnity in the splendour of the ripe 
fields of flowers, and to quote a pretty 
conceit, it seemed ' as though run to its 
utmost limit of perfection.' The hand of 
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the dial now struck the hour in a perfected 
note. 

' I wonder, now/ thought the girl, ' if my 
mother will hate me for ever, now that 
she has done me all the ill that she can 
in England 1 I doubt, though, if I could 
take her hand in mine. Alas I she has 
left our country without seeing me ; no, 
nor desiring to see me. I think, I know, 
I might have taken her hand and kissed 
her if she had come in and said, " Barbara, 
let bygones be bygones.*' Heigh-ho 1 how 
dull I am; if I only had Charlie with 
meT 

And then her thoughts wander off into 
that old groove of herself and Denzil ; 
thoughts in which it is the luxury of pain 
to indulge. 

Shey too, who had always cherished 
every earth-bom things almost loathed the 
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sight of the beauty and freshness of the 
world around her. For did not every 
pulse and fibre of nature hold * memory V 

* Le temps s'eii va, le temps s^en va, mes- 
dames ; but what is that to this girl ? She 
has made her harvest full early — ^she has 
nothing left — for she realized then the 
uttermost of her loss ; when every flower 
in its fragrance, and every bird in its 
plumage, is rioting with life, and she is 
left in the iceberg of her perpetual winter. 

The postman is walking down the lane, 
ever since the time when the letters from 
abroad brought their disastrous messages 
she has sickened at the sight of him. 

He passes f and Bab draws a long breath 
of relief ; and the time was when she and 
Charlie sped in a race to snatch at the 
news from India. 

It must be terrible to lose through life, 
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as Barbara had lost, her lover — ^if she 
awoke, breathed, slept, why was he not 
doing the same? She had not made a 
misery of her loss to all those about her. 
Those who did not know her well might 
have thought : 

' She will soon get over it/ 
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She is young and strong ; she may feel 
very keenly now, but by-and-by — ah, 
yes ! she would forget all. The past 
would be very romantic, no doubt, but a 
more substantial future would hold its 
own with her; the rest would become 
impalpable vague shadows. 

Just one year ago I what a light-footed, 
light-hearted little maiden it wasw She is 
* fair, not pale,' but 

' Is she forgetting V thought a great, tall, 
dark-haired man who stood unseen, watch* 

20—2 
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ing her. No one realized the grim comic 
part of his situatioa as he did himself 

He had to steal about like a thief to 
look at the little woman who should have 
been his wife. If she then, sitting in the 
pretty woodland of her home, had parted 
the withes and boughs — ah I would she 
not have stretched out her arms to her 
lover ; but a plain gold wedding ring, 
invisible, yet felt, was between them. 

A tall broad-shouldered young fellow 
comes down the path with a loose swing- 
ing stride. As Bab rises and puts her 
hand in his, he looks at it as if it were a 
dainty rare piece of porcelain, then lays it 
down. He does not even look at her. 
He is afraid. 

'How do you do, Mr. Stanley? says 
Bab briskly, and with a total absence 
of sentiment. The watcher smiles a cruel 
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smile to himself ; scanty store of peaoe for 
him. 

' How are you, Barbara V 

* Quite well, thank you, and all the 
better for seeing you ; treasure that up in 
your mind, Urquhart, for I pay you so 
few compliments now I Sit down here/ 
patting a chair invitingly. * Do you know 
you are the very person of all others I 
wanted most to see T 

' Damn T muttered under that listener's 
breath. 

Barbara has taken up her work^ and 
does not lift her eyes. 

• Urquhart, I haven't seen you for some 
time^ have I V 

She takes a look at him, and something 
in his face makes her feel very uncomfort- 
able. The young man draws nearer to her 
as he speaks ; he is not a man to be trifled 
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with, laughed at, teased, or coaxed ; he is 
even stem and full of self-reliance. 

' Barbara, I wish to ask you a certain 
question, once more.' 

' Yes 1' 

' Barbara, will you be my wife ? re- 
member, dear, I do not wish to tease you, 
or force you. I am quite content to wait 
for years ; for if I thought there was ever 
a chance of your belonging- to me, I 
would wait for ever for you, if by waiting 
I should have you. Barbara, you will 
lead a very solitary life. I am not much, 
still you would find me very true.' 

She let him speak, she had not attempted 
to interrupt him by word or gesture ; her 
glossy little head was bent lower over her 
work. 

'Urquhart, I think you are the very 
noblest man I know ; but ' 
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If Bab could only have seen a man's 
dark strong passionate face, as he listened 
near, and hung on her words ! 

* But — ^it cannot be, dear Mr. Stanley ; 
you have been very good to me : no other 
man would have behaved so honourably, 
so kindly as you have. After I was so 
sftameful, too— but don't let me lose one 
of my best friends : do not make me con- 
tinually do you a hurt, instead of a good ; 
believe me, that my heart is dead and 
gone, and that no one will ever call me 
his wife/ 

* Haven't you forgotten that fellow yet, 
Bab V asked Urquhart softly. 

'Forgotten I' she turned away her head, 
and put her hand to her throat to still the 
choke. 

A great mad longing rose up in that man 
who watched her silently, stealthily, yet 
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so close. Well enough he knows that those 
wounds in her heart are not yet closed, and 
perhaps never vrill be — poor little soul 1 

Before either speaks again, a thrush has 
had time to expand his tiny throat and 
indulge in a rapture of song, lightly 
perched on a bough over her head. As it 
in finishing flies off, the blossoms scatter 
pink and white on Bab's upturned face. 
Something— led by a train of bygone 
circumstances, just a slight remembrance, 
biings back to that miserable world -worn 
man, Denzil Talbot, the time when he 
first saw her, with all the bonny flowers 
of spring ablow, herself an opening bud ; 
no one else would have understood as he 
the quick action with which Bab swept 
the flowers from her lap. Ah ! she was 
thinking too, perhaps. 

Colonel Talbot turned away ; by the very 
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force of contrast he saw the girl he needs 
must love, and the girl as she was now. 
In the days to come it was ever before 
him ; the joyous, childish dimpling face, 
which had never paled nor blushed for any 
man except himself, till he became haunted 
by the memory of it all, and nearly went 
crazed as he thought of those accursed 
hands of his wife — (God help him 1) — that 
had marred and trampled their lives into 
shapeless clods of humanity. These two 
who were breathing, acting their part, 
ordained most certainly, never one without 
the other, he who might have fixed that 
perpetual joy of hers in his little sweet- 
heart, and so kept his and her soul clean 
from all sin. 

*TJrquhart, would you do me a favour f 
asks Bab. 

* Try me,' he replies briefly. 
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' Urquhart, will you marry some one ? 
It is a strange question, I know ; but sup- 
posing I told you it would occasion a grmt 
rejoicing in two or three people's hearts, 
would you not do it ? Tell me.' 

Barbara was just a little bit afraid of the 
man as she spoke. 

* Perhaps you think/ he replied, ' that 
my conscience and my heart are a 
convenient piece of cheveril leather, sus- 
ceptible to every diflferent pull and 
pressure V 

Bab was at her wits' ends ; then she put 
one hand on his rough-coated arm and said 
slowly : 

* Urquhart, if you knew that it was 
doing me great harm, that people 
whispered evil things about me on 
account of it, what then V 

' Tell me their names, and I \vill find a 
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way to stop their tongues I' replied Mr. 
Stanley hotly. 

' Ah 1 I am afraid the will is there, but 
the means '* a wantin' 1" ' said Bab with a 
laugh, then added : * Seriously, Urquhart, 
if you will persist in not, marrying, you 
are doing us each a great wrong.' 

* Do you mean it, Bab V 
' I do.' 

* Leave me alone, Barbara, and tell me 
what wrong I am doing you.* 

' See here, Urquhart ; it will not make 
you vain to tell you there are many 
women who would only be too glad to 
be your wife, and knowing that I stand 
in their way, they are not over merciful 
nor chary in their remarks, I can tell 
you.' 

* Poor little girl I are there really such 
hags of malice? Po they think every 
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fellow is willing to marry the womea who 
drop into their arms like ripe plums ? 
Men see through that, Bab, and I have 
been sickened enough in my time ; we 
can go elsewhere if we will, and see other 
women who are also shameless after their 
race for greed and gold. Looking round, 
there are not many girls I would or could 
choose, and if I proposed, I should carry 
my heart in my hand with a sponge. ' 

* Mr. Stanley, you are quite eloquent ! 
and pray what is the sponge for V 

* To wipe off the paint on their faces ; 
and even if I did marry ' 

* How viciously you say that 1' interposed 
Bab. 

' I should be well pleased, should I not, 
to find madam with a train of six and 
seven at her skirts, ogling them out of 
well-darkened eyelids V 
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* Oh, hush, Urquhart 1 you are as spite- 
ful — as — a woman I Now supposing I jog 
you memory, and remind you of a dear, 
fresh, whole-hearted girl, whose blooming 
cheeks and lips I will vouch for honestly, 
who is a mixture of the gayest bonfiomiej 
and dehonaire beauty, would you be 
tempted, most potent Sultan, to throw 
your handkerchief at her feet 1 Nay ! — 
don't answer hastily — think of Miss 
Dorothy EUice, Mr. Stanley, and after 
you have well thought of her, tell me 
your decision I Now shall we drop the 
subject, and let me figuratively smooth 
that frown from your brow V 

* Hum,' said Aunt Anne to herself as 
she came up the road and saw Bab in the 
act of fastening a rosebud, almost the 
earliest of the year, in the young man's 
coat. * What a flirt that girl is.' 
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' Oh 1 how-de-do, Mr. Stanley, how-de- 
do V nodding her large head at him. 

* How do you do, Mrs. Pierpoint V £ix>ni 
Urquhart, very coldly, and with his head 
well up. 

* Ah 1 I hope I may at last have the 
pleasure of congratulating you again. 
Barbara has put matters straight, I see/ 

' Yes ; Barbara has, I hope/ said that 
young lady, demurely rolling up her work. 
• Mr. Stanley is going to marry my sweet 
friend, Dorothy EUice/ 

And in that moment, somehow, Urqu- 
hart felt his destiny settled for him by 
that small red curved mouth of Barbara 
Carstairs. 

'O— oh— hrfrom the Paul Pry, with 
that peculiar sniff illustrative of baffled 
knowledge. 



CHAPTER V. 

How lightly the months pass over Mrs, 
Claude Carstairs' head. She is prettier 
than ever, having cut her front hair into 
soft silky curls that cover every line on 
her hrow ; her smile is radiant where she 
sits now, with two little feet in front of 
her on a footstool, with her summer 
drapery becomingly arranged, and round 
her that which is the source of every beck 
and wreathed grace — a group of men. On 
all the green slopes of the lawn, she and 
a gay audacious young American heiress 
are the most conspicuous. 
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' I am honest, I am ; having just come 
over the pond/ begins the American, 
giving little puffs between her pretty lips 
at her cigarette, ' and I guess that so long 
as I am nineteen 111 tell my age.' 

This occasioned a laugh, as intended. 
The girl had a brilliant captivating little 
face, and her odd speeches were quoted as 
the wit of a Talleyrand. She was out- 
rageous, and knew it; but with her 
wealth had just, with the help of a Royal 
Prince, been set afloat on the vast sea of 
society, and seemed to find it very plain 
sailing indeed. 

The men call her ' Froth,' her speeches 
are so full of bubble, so light, so airy, yet 
sometimes so sharp and stinging. Many 
know she will be a countess, one of the 
blue-blooded aristocracy having signified his 
intention of placing a coronet on her brow. 
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' Your world is amusing, it is/ begins 
' Froth ' again, to an old General by her 
side. ' There is such a catch in it ; now I 
guess that Mrs. Carstairs ain't so very 
young, though she looks only twenty/ 

An evil smile curled round the old 
roup's mouth as he replied : 

' My dear lady, you are sometimes very 
bard on your own sex. Now, Mrs. Jenny 
Carstairs is a character ; she is so soft, so 
dainty, and so wicked — under that pretty 
helplessness there is an astuteness of 
stratagem and a general aptitude for 
making fools of men that the old French 
regime would have worshipped. Gad ! 
she is clever 1' 

' After all, you are the kind of man that 
makes us so,' returned ' Froth ' quickly, 
with her eyes flashing. ' Our world, it 
seems, is giving us plentifully these rare 

VOL. II. 21 
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creaturies of some centuries ago,^ fthe 
added ; then took up her jewelled eye-glass 
and looked across at Jane. ' And I have 
seen her daughter^ too T went on * Froth/ 

The cynicism of the Gen^al^s laugh was 
startling. 

'A girl who has such a disagreeable 
way with her eyelids, eh ? 

' Well 1 I guess they did not look often 
at you/ retorted ' Froth' readily* 

* Yes/ Mrs. Carstairs could be heard to 
say plaintively. 'It is so unfortunate^ 
But my dearest Bab is not so fond of me 
as I should wish. Oh nol not my fault 
at all, you know. It is her unfortunate 
bringing-up.' 

And everyone pitied the pretty little 
woman, who sighed, and fluttered in and 
out amongst hier friends, saying the same 
thing with tears in her eyes. 
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* Such a dear, pretty sweet mother, too,' 
said society. 

And the woman who went home in the 
early hours of the morning, laughing long 
and low at jests, was she thinking of 
Barbara, who perchance lay tossing to and 
fro in her sorrow, wakeful on her bed ? 
Oh 1 Mrs. Carstairs was so careful of the 
proprieties, and gave a rose with a half- 
whispered promise to the handsome 
Captain Christian, and went to sleep with 
the ease of her babe, and placid self-con- 
gratulation. And she was not more 
ingenious in overcoming the scruples and 
blinding the reason of others than in 
silencing her own conscience. 



' You should have married her,' said fat 
Mrs. Beaudesart, lazily surveying Mrs. 
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Carstairs, who had come to her in petulant 
wrath. 

' That is so easy to say/ answered the 
little woman, ruffing all her hair with her 
hands. ' So easy 1 She would look at one, 
Sarah, in such a strange way with her 
big eyes, one never felt sure of her 
thoughts/ 

Sarah Beaudesart laughed drily. 

* Poor little Pussy ! you did not know 
how to manage your big daughter. You 
were unwise ; very unwise 1* 

* I am sure,' said Mrs. Carstairs fretfully, 
with tears in her pretty eyes, 'no one 
would have thought she would have be- 
haved so.' 

' Ah, well ! I do not much believe, 
my dear Jenny, in your protestations of 
" misery,*' though others may.' 

^ You are very rude 1' answered Jane, 
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bat afraid. ' But/ after a moment, * what 
would you advise me to do V 
Sarah laughed long and loudly. 

* Oh, that is so like you ! You always 
make mistakes, and then come to me to 
patch them up. Truly, I am getting 
somewhat tired of the rdle.* 

Jenny bit her Ups. 

* You are unkind/ she began. 

*Why did you not make friends with 
herl' went on Mrs. Beaudesart, fanning 
herself quietly. ' If I know her aright, 
you could have played on that sensitive 
nature, and won her to do all you wished. 
You are so impulsive, my dear/ 

Mrs. Carstairs shifted uneasily, and 
looked under her lashes at her ' friend.' 

* I am miserable !' she broke out. ' I 
love my daughter.' 

*Sor and Sarah shrugged her large 
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shoulders; *you had better go and tell 
her so.' 

» ^ Tou know I cannot ; and I hate to see 
that mocking laugh on your face. I have 
lost her for ever, and that you know.' 

*I do.' Then she rose and laid her 
large white hand on Jane's shoulder. 
* You love your daughter, you silly little 
woman 1 — ^you love yourself a great deal 

more t' 

The good instincts were once again 

crushed. The harvest of a better nature 

would never be reaped note? — never ! 










CHAPTER VI. 



The moon has washed the old walls and 
the paths of Kosemere with its pearly 
radiance^ making all the common walks 
and places lovely with its shadowy, 
spiritualized, half-misty light, which per- 
haps is the most tantalizing to human 
nature's senses and souls than any other. 
Bab was leaning at her sill in her white 
gown, with a fleecy shawl about her 
shoulder, and all that white light about 
hen Awhile ago she had said : 

* Good-night, good-night,' with not a 
tremble in her voice, for the sake of those 
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she loved ; but now, for the sake of the 
man whom she loved above all, the hot 
tears splashed down oo the sill one by one, 
and her heart took that sad commune with 
her mind, which left her sadder and more 
sorrowful. 

Far down in the shadow a man still 
lurked and watched her intently, with a 
worship almost savage. 

' In time,* he thought, 'she will come 
when I ask her, if I leave it to my own or 
the devil's cunning; but she will be mine/' 
All those adorable graces of her heart 
when she made the discovery how dear 
she was to him were gone ; but stUl, by 
the force of that separation, it seemed to 
have aroused in him all those evil, strong, 
mad, bad passions, that wished ruthlessly 
to sweep away all obstacles. 

Recklessly he was pursuing the path 
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which was to lead both Barbara and him- 
self to destruction. Yet, by the irony of 
his fate, it was she alone who had seemed 
to awaken his soul to good — the grandeur 
of self-mastery. Poor little lily, white, 
unstained, and unsullied t he would not 
leave her growing on her stalk. And 
all the misery, how had it been accom- 
plished ? 

Too simply. . . . By a woman's hand, 

and the play upon a man's worst passions. 

# « « « « 

One year ago, a girl had stood in a 
barley field, with a smile rippling at her 
Hpj her hand in his, crying : 

* Grood-bye, Denzil ; come back soon I 
Oh, Denzil t come back !' 

A farewell said carelessly, even gaily, 
for had they not been sure of one 
another? 
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He had always carried the picture of 
her then, as he saw her ; one foot upon 
the stile, her * flower-soft ' hand in his — ^ 
the very pattern of her gown, the fashion 
of her hair, that would stray and blow in 
the breeze ; her truthful clear eyes, with 
no shadow across their « iris ; and this 
miniature in his mind and memory would 
be stamped there till his dying day. 

And so he had left b^r . at Rosemere, 
and went on his way to Brighton in nov 
very amiable frame of mind. 

* * * « « 

*So^ my dear son, you are entrapped 
by " Innocence !" Well, if she wears a 
pretty mask, and does not indulge too 
freely in onions^ and patronize the hen- 
coop, I suppose I may wish you joy of 
your new acquisition. Her name you said 
was ' 
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* Barbara Carstairs/ replied his son 
Denzil, with his back turned to the cynical 
old man; and the very mention of her 
name seemed to call up 

' That untired smile of youth.' 

the thousand sweets of the woman he 
loved. 

* Ah I Barbfilrd — 'tis a quaint old- 
fashioned name, and one I like. Well, 
well — let us hope she is better thaa the 
rest. Humph, you are smiling ; I can see 
you, PerJia]9S your security is false^ after 
^11, sir ; and she will end by cheating and 
tricking you. They all do I they all do — 
except — ^your mother.' 

' Thank God, I am not afraid, sir 1 I 
should like you to havQ seen her ; she is 
a high-spirited little creature of honour 
and ' 
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* Carstairs t Carstairs T went on the old 
man ; * where have I heard that name 1 
Dear me I Ah — ^yes 1 any relation of that 
little Jenny Carstairs, one of the Erskines, 
I wonder V 

'Barbara's mother was an Erskine, I 
believe. I have never heard you speak of 
them before, sir/ 

'Jane Erskine! a-ahl I trust not. 
1$ that the mother's name V he asked 
sharply. 

' I believe so.* 

'You believe so? — hang your beliefs — 
you know it is sot Then I warn you, 
have nothing to do with this Barbara 
Carstairs, if she comes of the Erskines. 
The men are all fickle, the wonaen 
marvellously fair, but frail. You will 
remember what I say, if you have not 
found it out for yourself.* 
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Colonel Talbot's handsome clear-cut 
features were defined sharply against the 
window where he stood in the dusk of the 
room. The smile that curled his mouth 
for a second was apparent in its scorn ; 
then he said : 

' And how do you know this ? how do 
you prove it V 

The sick man chuckled faintly as he 
replied : 

'When one has lived the life of a 
Sybarite, and pursued all those pleasures 
that unscrupulousness and free thinking 
allows, why then — it is needless to ask 
any more t You had better leave the 
room, my son. I hear the nurse approachr 
ing with aU the paraphernalia of a sick- 
room. Oh 1 wise inconsistencies of our 
life, when a nun hangs over my bed- 
side r 
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Denzil, in disgust, left that unlovely 
room. That night again, and for nearly 
the last time, Barbara, though absent, 
held the chains of her love over him 
stronger than ever. He thought of her 
far into the night — thought of their 
fiweet-whispered words under the trees, 
the half-shy kiss, the saucy speech. The 
fleecy clouds drifting above him, slowly 
now, and then across the bright radiance 
of the moon ; the wind sighing over the 
sea, sweepingly bearing its salt fresh 
breath on the hushed earth — he was one 
with the peace and rest, for he felt that 
he had only to return to her and find the 
fulfilment of all his hopes. 

' Frail, are you, my darling ? — then it is a 
frailty better than other women's truth I' 

And he drunk to the uttermost all t^t 
■ bewildering cup ' of joy, filling his stormy 
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passionate soul to overaowing. He smiled 
to himself as he thought if his brother 
officers could but have seen him. His 
bold • devil-may-care ' spirit softened and 
checked by that girl, whose individuality 
and likeness had surely the semblance of 
every Bweet, fresh thing. And because his 
own life had been so very full of strife, 
that same purity had leaped ' boldly into 
his heart and stopped there. 

Not that she had possessed an extra* 
ordinary beauty above all other women, 
but she had just stolen into his keeping, 
and the very sound of her name, the trick 
of her tiny wrist and hand, came before 
him, and he was never weary of reiterating 
her charms, of repeating her old English 
name, that carried him back to Quaker 
maidens with neatly braided hair, musliii 
mob-caps and aprons, twinkling feet, and 
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rare smiles. If he had had her just near 
him then, if her face had peeped through 
the darkness and said : 

' Denzil 1* 

The church bells rang a chorus in their 
unanimous punctual slavery to old Father 
Time. Colonel Talbot's cigar was out ; 
he shut his window with a bang, and 
realized how late it was. 

It certainly had been a blazing day : 
autumn had not dared put forward one 
of her searing rights-^he loomed away 
sullenly in the distance. Everyone was 
panting, sighing, and broiUng more or 
less. Upstairs in the sick-room, irascibly 
old General Talbot was at his worst. How 
sad to see the wreck of the man who 
had once shouted like a clarion the 
'Charge f at Balaclava I 

* Open the windows,' he cried queru- 
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lously to his long suffering nurses. 

* D — n you ! you are all trying to stifle 
meT 



Every head was turned about ; every 

eye was 'moreover interested in watching 
a carriage that was driving slowly up 
and down the King's Boad, Brighton, 
towards the cool of the evening, after 
the sultry day. It was occupied by 
two women : one of them (and she was 
dressed audaciously) seemed to wrest 
admiration bold and unstinted from 
every man's eyes. Plump Mrs. Claude 
Carstairs looked satisfied enough that she 
herself should be the centre of attraction, 
though — if she had but known it — each 
one of those glances was in itself a tacit 
insult. The other looked out some- 
voL. II. 22 
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'what sulkily from where she had buried 
herself beneath her laced pink parasoL 

*What an insuflferably dull place/ said 
Edith Vesey. 

Her companion paused, before she 
answered, to return the covert smile from 
two men on horseback, then replied, with 
one of those sweet smiles that seemed to 
attract more attention : 

*Well, we have not seen anyone we 
know yet ; but we shall soon, I expect.' 

And as if to fulfil her prediction, there 
sauntered slowly past a man distinguished 
by that something that always made men 
look after him and note him. * A magni- 
ficent fellow r towering over their heads 
and shoulders with his comeliness of form 
and stature. 

* No ! is it possible, Edie ? Yes ; it is — 
Denzil Talbot, He does not see us.* 
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Edith Vesey, all her nonchalance gone, 
leant forward eagerly. He, raising his 
eyes, met her gaze in fulL 

* Stop !' cried Mrs. Carstairs, in her 
clear ringing tones to the coachman ; a 
voice that made every passer-by look at 
her. 

In duty bound, Colonel Talbot stopped 
also. His handsome face had been very 
morose a few moments before, but he 
would have been a stoic indeed who, 
looking into Edith Vesey s face at that 
moment, had not felt his pulses quicken at 
the siglit of her. As her hand lightly 
touched his, there came into her face 
such a rush of colour, in her eyes such 
a glinting pleasure, that it struck him as 
she smiled that he had never before 
associated her so much with Barbara. 

Then Mrs. Carstairs welcomed him from 

' 22—2 
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her side with her most gracious manner, 
and I defy any man, when he has been 
stiving in a sick-room, baking in a hot 
sun, not to find pleasure (to say the 
least) in looking at two fresh cool lively 
women, who receive him with unaffected 
pleasure. 

* I am so pleased to see you, Colonel 
Talbot 1 Now what are you doing down 
here ? You are attending to your father, 
are you not, like a dutiful son ?* 

* I was far from being dutiful, I assure 
you, Mrs. Carstairs ; but I came, not from 
inclination, or what you will.' 

' What a burning day it has been ! 
Brighton is like a fiery furnace,' said 
Edith. 

* Ah 1 but you should see the house we 
have secured,' went on Mrs. Carstairs 
gaily, shifting her parasol so as to get a 
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better look at his dark face ; and in full 
possession of all those 7ninauderies, airs 
and graces, which she always had when 
any male influence was at work, 

' And you will come and see two forlorn 
females. Colonel Talbot, will you not ? for 
we have been wise enough to find an 
abode that can boast of a few trees in 
this barren plain, and will you come this 
evening ? — anyone will tell you the way to 
Larch House.' 

He looked keenly at Barbara s mother. 
He leant more towards her. 

* Since you so kindly give me permission, 
I shall avail myself of it,' he replied; 
'for you and I, Mrs. Carstairs, have a 
mutual interest, have we not ?' 

(' What can it mean V thought Edith, 
and swiftly glanced at Jenny Carstairs, to 
see if she were at a loss.) 
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That little woman ivas at a loss, but 
she was a great deal too clever to show 
it. 

* Of course/ she said, so sweetly, and 
with so much assurance, that even Edith 
was deceived. 

* What is it V inquired Miss Vesey with 
intense interest, as they drove off. 

* Qui sait T responded Mrs. Carstairs, 
with a nonchalant shruofginff of her 
shoulders. * But whatever it is, I have 
no doubt I shall be able to manage.' 

Edith seemed to be thinking deeply 
for a few moments, her stroiigly marked 
brows drawn together. 

* I have come to the conclusion,' she 
said in an impressive whisper, *that it 
will be wiser to say nothing to Colonel 
Talbot of the rupture between you and 
Barbara.* 
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*We must wait, you mean V asked 
Jennv Carstairs. 

* By all means ! let us wait,* repeated 

Edith, with a slight smile. 

« « « « « 

' Colonel Talbot/ announced the butler. 
Edith and Jane Carstairs exchanged 
glances. 

Again that strange seductive charm of 
the two women who seemed half Barbara 
and yet not Barbara stole over him with 
a haunting sweetness of his love. Were 
they what she would grow to be as his 
ivife? He dismissed that thought, and 
yet surely it need not have been an un- 
pleasant one, seeing that he was sitting 
with them in all their graceful insouciance 
in a softly -lit flower-scented room, the 
picture of ease and comfort. 

* And so you have seen my cousin 
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Barbara lately, Colonel Talbot/ began 
Edith; it was cleverly put, for she was 
determined to know. 

He gave his happy curving gleaming 
smile under his moustache, and he turned 
towards Mrs. Carstairs. 

' You are willing to give me undivided 
possession of your sweet little daughter, I 
hope V he said. 

The mother was dumb from stifling 
rancour, Edith from sickening suspense. 
She answered quickly, for she was afraid 
of Jane's self-possession lasting. 

' You mean' began Edith hastily, ' that 
you are engaged to her T 

Denzil looked from one to another; he 
caught the same glance on each face. 
Slightly sarcastic, wholly mocking. 

* Is there any mystery V he began 
haughtily, for he was as true as steel to 
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his little love, * that I am not to be 
answered V 

* Dear little Barbara I' said Mrs. Carstairs, 
in a voice as soft as a serpent charmer. * She 
is so very young, she must really be excused.' 

Colonel Talbot rose ; he looked magnifi- 
cent standing before them, his brows 
drawn like a thunder-cloud. 

* Excuse my plain speaking, Mrs. Car- 
stairs, but is there anything which you 
are imputing to my — to Barbara V His 
tone was quite threatening. 

* Not at all,' returned the mother acri- 
moniously. * Only my child proves to be 
a vastly clever little flirt.' 

How those two women were playing 
into each other's hands ! 

' Not a pleasant thing to hear a mother 
say of her daughter,' said Denzil, with 
lowering anger. 
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Edith saw that a false step had been 
taken. She was ready immediately. 

' Ah, Colonel Talbot I when a girl is as 
pretty as Barbara, people are only too 
ready to whisper evil things/ 

Denzil marvelled, as he always did and 
would marvel at the faultless, pure, soft 
intonation of Edith's voice. She had sur- 
passing charms, leaning back in her chair, 
her dark eyes so tender and expressive 
that one would scarcely dream how cold 
and hard they could become — her full 
lips pleasantly curved ; the glow on her 
cheeks a rich -toned colouring. 

' You are right,' he answered more 
softly, the persuasive note creeping into 
his voice, but he looked across at Mrs. 
Carstairs suspiciously. 

* You love my little Barbara,' he said 
gravely. 
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'Oh, passionately 1' said the mother, 
with almost an hysterical sob. 

* Come with me into the garden/ 
whispered Edith, who was proud of Jane's 
matchless acting* 

Colonel Talbot gave one look at the 
mother's bent head ; she held one small 
hand over her eyes. Then his eyes 
followed the girl, who had flung a soft 
broidered Indian kerchief over her head. 
He stepped after her into the sloping 
garden, which was a charming little re* 
treat, odorous still with summer flowers. 

* Colonel Talbot/ she said low, laying 
her hand on his arm, and with her ejes 
bent full on his, * remember that whatever 
you may hear about Barbara, you must 
not be too harsh on her ; you must forgive 
her — for her youth — her beauty/ 

* I am assured,' he replied roughly^^ 
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* that there will be nothing to for- 
give/ 

His head, bare to the soft breeze, was 
held proudly. Even Edith did not know 
how unconsciously he was hanging on 
her answer. But she knew he wa3 watch- 
ing her. 

' A splendid face,' he mentally observed. 
Yet be assured that Barbara's did not 
pale by the contrast, and on his heart at 
that moment there was the sweetest little 
love-letter in the world. 

* Sometimes, you know, Miss Vesey, we 
see faces so pure and so open we cannot 
help reading them like a printed page. 
My little Barbara's is one. Those convic- 
tions which we grasp immediately seldom 
prove wrong.' 

His tone defied contradiction. A 
passionate anger swelled in his listener's 
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heart; she pressed her hands tight to- 
gether. 

* It is not I who would shake your 
convictions/ she replied, sighing, ' and 
yet ' 

* You could not,' he returned. * Barbara 
knows I have the very devil of a jealous 
temper, and unless I saw it in her own 
writing, or heard it from her own lips, 
I should never believe her capable of 
deceiving me. Good-night, Miss Vesey.' 

* I — I expect,' she faltered one moment, 
then went on, * a letter from Barbara, to- 
morrow ; if you come, I will show it you. 
Good-bye,' she said, lightly waving her 
hand with the self-same gesture which 
belonged to her cousin. 

On the way home he laughed to himself, 
wondering on all he had heard. * Barbara 
a flirt I Pshaw 1' but the word rankled ; 
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' and ' he stopped and thrust back his 

hair from his forehead. What was it that 
she had desired to tell him before he 
went ? It perplexed him, only that — but 
perplexity amounts to doubt, and doubt 
to— ^ — I ' D — n my jealous temper/ he said 
to himself. * But I would never forgive 
her — never 1' 



* In her own writing.^ These words 
seethed in and out of Miss Vesey's brain 
as she re-entered slowly the drawing- 
room. 

' Whatever your game may be, I doubt 
if you wiU succeed,' said Mrs. Claude 
Carstairs, yawning behind her fan as she 
lay reposing. 

'The difficulty makes the issue more 
exciting/ repUed Edith. * I think I have 
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sounded that man's nature, and do you 
not think I am subtle enough to cope 
with passions that make men blind as 
moles 1 I do. He carries misfortune on 
his face, and I doubt if all the power that 
Barbara has over him amounts to more 
than infatuation; to look at him alone, 
one would infer danger for himself, and 
perhaps evil to others. But it is sufficient 
for me that I love him.' 

Even Mrs. Carstairs was startled by 
the vehemence of tho'se last words, as 
she looked at the heaving breast that 
foretold such dangerous power, pain and 
passion. 



*You ask me, dearest Edith, if I am 
engaged to Colonel Talbot; let me tell 
you that on a certain summer afternoon I 
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have no doubt I wiled away the time most 
pleasantly with him. Au reste, it will 
not go much further, for he is of too 
exacting a nature for us ever to live 
happily together. Still, since he seemed 
to be so unaccountably taken with my 
small charms, I took the good that the 
gods gave me 1 You will, I know, think 
me an abominable little flirt, but be 
assured that I will write and tell him 
my sins, which I have no doubt he will 
not be very inclement in pardoning. 

' Strange, is it not, that I should hare 
two lovers ? and I am really divided in 
my mind which to accept 1 This note, I 
am very much afraid, is an unpardonable 
egotism ; but when, dear Lallie, a small 
person like myself has so much to occupy 
her, she really must have a vent. If time 
is not too swift-handed in its flight, I 
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hope you will come and see the most 
perplexed little woman in the world — 

* Your coz., 

' Barbara. 

It was the most artfully constructed 
note in the world, and it lay in Denzil's 
hand. He knew very well those quaint 
little flourishes of Barbara's graceful 
handwriting. He knew, moreover, the 
paper, which was the tiniest in the world. 
Why, had he not received a counterpart 
the day before ? 

Edith Vesey's back was turned to him. 
She had cast the die, and had she lost ? 
The fragrant morning breeze blew into 
the room, and played in her dusky hair. 
She knew that the letter was being read — 
her heart nearly suflfocated her with its 
violent throbbing. 

VOL. II. 23 
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There was a lurid dangerous fire in 
Colonel Talbot's face; his voice was 
treacherously calm. 

*My convictions you see, Miss Vesey, 
have proved false.' 

An exqlamation of anguish burst from 
her white lips. 

* You care f she asked. 

He turned and looked at her with un- 
mistakable concern. 

' Good heavens, you are ill T he cried. 

* Oh f how I grieve for you,' she said. 
The emotion in her some way or other 
must find vent: she was gasping for 
breath. 

Her glorious eyes looked up into his, 
and she fell swooning in his arms. She 
had gained him ! 

It requires but one step from absorbing 
love to its kindred hate — his love for 
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Barbara was a revulsion of disgust. Her 
winsome ways were those of a coquette — 
all those charms became so many hateful 
things. 

Since she had yielded to him, he saw 
in it the love of flirting power, in her 
kisses a heartless semblance of love ; for 
when a man enters such a mood^ he is 
not very merciful, and if a woman has 
given ever so little, if he has occasion to 
change, it condemns her in his eyes. 

He had felt mad, utterly mad, in that 
moment when he had read that letter, and 
realized how he had been fooled and 
tricked. A glamour was over him still ; 
for the woman who had wept in his arms, 
in whose lovely eyes swimming with tears 
he had read a truth, that same night he 
was to meet her at the military ball; 
he could not get her out of his mind. 

23—2 
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Mechanically he dressed himself, while his 
head was surging, and he felt blind — a 
madman. lojagine this man entering into 
all the blaze and light of a ball-room. 
The moment he entered, Edith was by 
his side. 

'You have come/ she said soflly. 
Unconsciously almost he watched her. 
With everything art could do, taste and 
niooey, Edith had surpassed herself. 

She was the handsomest woman in the 
room ; and the knowledge of it, mingled 
with the desperate game she was playing, 
gave her more expression, hfe, and an 
added beauty to her features. 

'Come, are you going to sleep?' said a 
lady who had addressed him twice, and re- 
ceiving no answer, tapped him with her fan. 
' All I you are looking at Edith Vesey ; 
she is well worth it.' Mentally the lady 
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thought, ' What had come to this man, 
once the wildest, wittiest, most dangerous, 
and as delightful a companion as a woman 
could have X Then she turned and asked 
him so directly ' if he were not well/ that 
he remembered himself — and there was 
not a more charming man in the room. 
His face was slightly flushed, like a man 
after a carouse; his wit was courtly and 
light, but very bitter ; his attentions to 
the women were far more impressive than 
they had ever been j he might have been 
in love with every woman in the room. 
Edith, quick to note every change in this 
remarkable man, grew fearful of her power 
over him. 

Supper was over, and Denzil's eyes were 
all dark and suppressed with a tumult of 
emotions. The vital forces in him were 
strung up and in his brain like a con- 
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fused mass. It was a state of feveiish 

existence, when he himself seemed 

separated from his own life, and as 

a gtranger could not pierce the dense 

mass of the calamity that had come on 

another. 

His body was there ; he heard diml^ 
all the voices and laughter, hat he seemed 
as if he were anseen, something Doreal, 
keeping pace swiftly by rote with the 
happy life around him. Inside, the world 
were joyous with the gay bursts of music, 
enchantiDg and seductive; anfla^;ing, little 
feet went tripping round, the ball was at 
its height, when Edith, the belle of the 
room, found herself alone in a curtained 
recess. As far as the woman could feel 
wiih her sluggish sensuoas nature, she felt 
for Denzil Talbot — her cold blood warmed 
at liis words and looks. Her lips were 
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pressed tight together, her heart beat 
heavily, when turning, she came face to 
face with DenziL 

/Shall we go out?' he said. She saw 
the fire in his eyes, the madness in him ; 
now that the moment had come, she 
shrank from him. Then she stepped out 
into the exquisite balm of night, where 
the summer day had 'closed its hands, 
folded in sleep/ 

She knew she had triumphed, for as 
surely as that curtain fell behind them, 
so surely did it close between his and 
Barbara's life. 

His eyes followed the movement of her 
figure, marked the exquisite whiteness of 
her skin, the satin softness of neck and 
bosom, the peach-like cheek, the smile,, 
the eyes, and governed by those fatal 
passions he fell ; and all that was most 



s. 
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dangerous, that slumbered, woke into life, 
and set into one imperious resolve. 

He stooped down and kisaed her ; her 
soft words, her lore, each one a madden- 
ing wile, enslaved him. He did not 
question the immodesty of the woman 
who gave all with such little asking, and 
who was willing to take him in that 
moment of his safiering. He simply saw 
her as a true woman, while the other was 
false and heartless. 

When the Genertil heard it, ill as he 
was, with the ghastly hnes of death, he 
muttered : ' You have done worse, my boy 
— you have done worse,' and so babbling 
the words over and over again, as the 
dying do babble, he passed away. Still 
held fast in that nightmare, Denzil, pursued 
by his owti miaeiy, bound himself irrevo- 

'hJy to that woman. 
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All too soon his senses came back to 
him; and when the glamour lifted itself 
from him, he knew that the woman whom 
he had made his wife was less than 
nothing to him. 

And by reason of his consciousness of 
his possession for ever of her body and 
soul, he chafed already against the bond. 
Day by day he felt the chain grow heavier 
and heavier; day by day he sickened at 
the touch of another woman's hand, not 
Barbara's, and began to criticize her with 
his acute eye and mind. It occurred to him 
how the ampleness of her voluptuous beauty 
seemed vulgarized by the side of Barbara 
— his slender little sweetheart; yet, with 
all those ensnaring roundnesses and 
beauties of ripe girlhood, which would 
never degenerate into coarseness. 

He noted how his wife loved all the 
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material pleasures of life ; how her full 
throat would soon amply fulfil its promise 
of doubling itself. 

He was excessively polite to her, 
courteous with a coldness which nearly 
drove her wild; would bring her a new 
novel, her fan, the footstool, her scent- 
bottle, and then — leave her. 

* * « • • 

' And not one word to me, Denal I 
You will leave me like this !' said that 
sinful passionate woman. And if she 
had never known it before, she knew then 
what suffering was. 

He had found out her sin. 

There was silence, while the husband 
looked at her with a terrible glance, and 
then he said coldly — icily : 

' Tliiri — ^that it is the last time that words 
will ever pass between you and me ; for 
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should we come face to face with each 
other, you will be to me as dead f 

This, then, is just the pith of tini heart- 
breaking tale that was told to Barbara 
under the pale moon, shedding its light 
on her agonized face, where she stood 
silent and stricken — ' All Among the 
Barley.' 




CHAPTER VII. 



Mrs. Carstairs sat in her morniDg-gown, 
singing to herself, while she worked, com- 
fortably ensconced iu a lounging chair. 
The bungalow was cool and carefully 
shaded, while every now and then a fresh 
breeze of air came from the well-worked 
punkahs. A more charming, innocent, 
pretty-looking little woman could not well 
be imagined. Yet it is in these natures, 
which to outward appearances are so 
modest, so pure, supported {heaven knows 
how) with an angel cast of countenance, 
that we find these cunning intricacies. 
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Probably she had in careless fEishion never 
realized the extent of her own evil, neither 
could her conscience have been said to be 
awakened. Thus might a creature of her 
calibre walk through life bravely erect, 
and cheat herself into the belief of her 
own innocence. But surely this is a pitiful 
condition of mind, when the attempt to 
shelter one's self through an evasive truth 
must be of the most frail and fragile 
structure. 

The secret development of her nature 
was slowly yet surely shown ; it is a 
diflScult prejudice to uproot, for the smiHng, 
fair, false face of a woman will carry her 
through those obstacles unswervingly, and 
by reason of that very power of her flesh, 
she will overstep all principles, and use 
them as a ladder to higher consideration 
and popularity. So far she illustrated the 
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reason of her strange dominion and power, 
but the exertion of that same influence 
lost the temper of its force when brought 
to bear against acute discrimination and 
mind. And as such it would never 
awaken to that absorption of repentance 
and remorse which we find in the sinner 
who has the material and spiritual soul, 
for this I maintain is the reason for the 
doctrine of right and wrong; it is the^ 
very essence of the divine gift of wiU^ and 
the practice either of impulse or con- 
templation checks the one spring, whether 
it be accomplished either to the fruition of 
good or evil. 

The difficulty is to solve the reason of 
these diverse natures. 

* He is the image of his father/ cries 
one ; and is this the cause that provides 
the effect ? 
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An open question, for how, if the son be 
a homicide hereafter, the tune of the 
tongues will change. Still, there are many 
who are the advocates for this reasoning. 
Once, nay, twice in a century maybe, the 
son of a statesman may have fulfilled all 
the lipe promises of his future gathered 
from the rich store of inheritance. 

Hereditary power over humanity has 
a masterful influence over those who so 
often in a morbid reasoning attribute sin 
and shame to its source. 

It is not an atheistical fancy that 
prompts me to say that the terrible 
prophecy of the Almighty, *the sins of 
the fathers,' etc., has not been carried 
out; but then the question at once 
puts itself, *Does God punish by His 
caprices V 

Nay, but by His laws. 
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It is an ill thino: when a woman has 
not an unbounded security in her hus- 
band ; in all Mrs. Carstairs' laughter there 
must surely have been little but joyless 
mockery ; in some moments she feared 
him, in others she was restless in his 
presence, for between them both was that 
skeleton shadow of the past. At any 
moment might it not step in and lay its 
grim finger down unerringly on the hidden 
shame, and bring it forward to be fleered at 
as a public scandal ? Sometimes, when the 
peril became imminent, she would shudder 
within herself .... and then carelessly, 
with that strange capability for oblivion, 
would banish the irksome secret memory ; 
but thoughts, be they unbidden or not, have 
a strangely subtle way in which they make 
their presence and their power known. 
A step sounded on the matting without. 
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Hearing it, a rapid colour flew into Mrs. 
Carstairs' face. Her hands trembled, but 
her mobile mouth gathered into harsh 
lines that made her look almost haggard 
and worn. She gathered up her soft 
trailing muslin skirts, and with a swift 
movement approached her husband as he 
entered. 

' You have done it/ she said in a low 
quick whisper, raising her face towards his. 

The father was fighting in him for 
mastery. It was battling within, the love 
for the child .... the love for the wife. 
Strong man, intrepid soldier, as he was, he 
groaned, and hid his head in his hands. 

That wily woman saw her advantage 
and pursued it. 

Her low gentle murmuring tones stole 
through the room .... she laid her hand 
on his. 

VOL. II. - 24 
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' Claude/ she broke into a sob, ' do 
you think that / do not suffer V 

He lifted up his passionate, miserable 
face, and he cried, wounded, stricken, 
with a sort of repressed pain : 

* Barbara 1 she is my daughter ;' and it 
seemed as if that cry contained all the 
yearning after her, the futile longing to 
grasp the truth for ever and for always 
from his child's own lips. 

' And 1 1 am I not your wife V pursued 
the woman's caressing tones. ' Nay, you 
have seen it for yourself how I have been 
treated ; tell me, did not our child try and 
shower every blame upon me, her mother 1 
did she not strive to alienate me fifom you 
with the blackest falsehoods ? Oh, hus- 
band ! .... if you had believed her first, 
where should I have been now V 

He looked into her face with its 
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quivering lips and appealing eyes : in that 
moment he saw, blinded as he was by her, 
the reflection of an injured mother and 
wife of blameless honour. She had urged 
him to execute the most dire cruelty on 
their absent daughter Barbara. She knew 
how to rouse in him the very demon of his 
passions. Her lust for revenge was as the 
panther that knows no regret. She knew 
revenge with that unthirsting greed only to 
be likened to the coiled adder that seeks life. 

' If she does not retract V said Mrs. Car- 
stairs softly. 

' I swear she shall suffer to the utter- 
most, she and the cursed ones that have 
led her on ; let her starve and diCf if in 
so doing she but ekes out the measure 
of her own punishment.' 

* Oh, hush r whispered his wife softly ; 
" she is our child.' 

24—2 
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There was silence a moment ; then those 
mighty bonds of fatherhood in him, which 
would not be crushed, cried out aloud to 
his wife, as with unconscious force he took 
her hands in his, with a tight grasp : 

* Tell me, Jane, once for all : there is 
absolutely nothing with which you can re- 
proach yourself V 

Her eyes fluttered under his gaze that 
was so searching in its heart-brokenness. 
Then she replied reproachfully : 

' Claude, could you think it of me ? 
And do not let us lay it solely at her 
door, poor misled Bab 1 There were 
others, you know/ 

A dark flush came into his face. He 
stammered out the next words huskily. 

* Yes, '55 ; there was that scandal.' 

She paled to the very lips; her eyes 
glittered ominously, though she knew that 
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her own power lay in his cowardice, that 
he would not lose her. She used the 
weapon that came to her aid unexpectedly 
with triumph. 

' Mamma 1 Muffy I" burst from a child- 
ish treble at the door. 

Jane Carstairs turned and clasped the 
baby in her arms. So standing, with the 
red of her cheek pressed against its 
dimpled white flesh, she looked back on 
her husband. 

As the mother of that child he accepted 
her. So, as he had acquiesced in the past, 
so he accepted her for the future. The 
thing that he called his own, that bore his 
name, that shared his home, trampled him 
into a self-abasement from which he would 
not arise. Little wonder, then, that with 
her softest caresses and wreathing sweet- 
nesses she would win him, and all the 



k 
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purer, higher instincts of his daughter's 
nature took a form so foul and vile, he 
■was glad — ^yea, exultant — to wipe her oat 
from hia life. 

The first stunning blow of the loss had 
been instantly excluded by a wild animal 
longing to punish his child sorely ; for by 
reason that suspicion and doubt had been 
so nearly touching his wife once, he 
jealously guarded her now, with a tenacity 
that bespoke the fear of the man lest his 
honour could be perhaps easily wrested 
irom him 

So all the beauty, the sweetness, the 
fountain of love which he had received 
from his eldest daughter hitherto was as 
nothing, swept away in the mighty passion 
of self, independent of any nobler re- 
sourL'es : so that Jane Garstturs, with her 
:^milintr <n:ace, her tears and artifices, won 
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him over to consider . herself the whole 
woman of excellence, seeming as white as 
snow beside the girl whose very virtues 
had been distorted into the semblance of 

sins. 

^ * ^ ^ * 

* The broad breath of incense ' was 
wafted in by the lightest of winds from 
the meadows where the hay was down. 

The doors and windows were thrown 
open widely at Courtine. Down the 
broad oak staircase came Barbara Car- 
stairs. Lovingly must I ever describe 
her, with her tender, rare grace and proud 
mien. She crossed the hall with her 
dainty step, stately and yet so light, and 
so out on to the terrace, lured by the 
beauty of the calm solitude. 

Her head drooped on her bosom, her 
hands were loosely clasped, as she stood 
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looking into the moon-flooded pool of 
water, with the lilies floating on its 
breast. «... 

It was all so still, shrouded in the wing 
of night. A sheaf of golden-hearted 
white lilies stood up so bravely erect from 
their moss-grown bed ; the peace of the 
world penetrated into the conflict of her- 
self, yet unconsciously making its power 

felt, 

* Like a fluttering bird among sweet strings, 
Makes strange ^olian music, wild and dim/ 



Ah 1 the hay-time I bringing in its 
fragrance every sweet thought of har- 
mony, 

* Passing as a break, the time of buttercups, 
. . . Time of passion and the rose. 

The haytime ! 
Last summer of Hope !' 

Would to Heaven that I could tell the 
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voiceless regret that comes to me ! In 

some of your hearts you may know 

What avail to aid your memory, lest I can 
bring back the moments of your joy ? 

' Give me back I Give me back !' cries 
the soul in its passionate yearning ; and 
so, whether it be in our everyday life, it is 
ihere^ for to many forgetfulness will not 
come. In the quivering embodiment of 
the suffering, have we a better lot ? Ay 1 
I think so ; for to those poor few to whom 
it comes, there is the pity of it, the loss, 
but still the memory that lives 

' I have seen him,' she thought. The 
hungry aching of her eyes was satisfied. 
There had passed between them the 
merest commonplace before many stranger 
eyes, and yet the glad leaping at her heart 
told her that it was a sin that in beholding 
him she should have felt so full of joy — 
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that the mere glance of his eye, the touch 
of his hand, made her face the truth, and 
know herself wicked in her weakness. 
And since she must know the fell tempta- 
tion that assails her, she must battle with 
it and crush it down, trample under her 
foot all that makes those throes of agony 

vibrate in her 

On the silence there burst forth a very 
intoxication of sound, the strains of a 
hidden band swelling into superb har- 
mony, then into wailing melody. The 
tones of it stirred her feverish pulses, ex- 
panded her soul with a throbbing gladness. 
Carried away by the winged subtle charm, 
if at that moment she had been tempted 
.... It ceased as with the last vibrating 
tone of an organ, and in the renewed 
silence she came back to all the reality 

of her sore trouble. 

* ^ ^ * * 
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She turned, and saw him coming swiftly 
and straightly to her side. In the Court 
there was the measured beat of unflagging 
feet, for a gay, joyous throng had as- 
sembled; the lights streamed out from 
turret to basement, but here was night 
with its hours so long and silent. 

She had meant to greet him with cold, 
careless friendliness, but where were her 
vows? She stood opposite to him, the 
mute pain shining out of her eyes. And 
now he stands in a light where she can see 
every line of his face, and she knows how 
he must have suffered. 

In all her bitter tribulation, has it ever 
been written on her face as this ? Never. 
And it seems to sink into insignificance by 
his side. But his voice, when he speaks, 
has its old passionate, imperious ring. 

He steps forward as if he would take 
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her in his arms, but, step by step, she 
recoils. 

' You are glad to see me, my Bab, after 
this long, weary year 1 Let me look at 
you, little one. All that I have had 
of you to see has been stolen glimpses. 
No; I think you have not forgotten. 
You know the fidelity of love 1' 

And there is even content in his voice. 

She is fighting with the surging re- 
bellion in her that would so gladly give 
him welcome. 

* Not a word, Bab ? You used not to 
be so chary of speaking,' he goes on 
slowly. 

* How can I speak V she breaks out in 
her dumb agony ; * when, if I do, you and 
I both know I shall only say too much 1 
Yes, I am glad to see you, Denzil ; for it 
will school me, teach me into knowing my 
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own strength, and look upon you as my 
cousin's husband.' 

' How easy for a woman to forget /' he 
says bitterly, with that jealous longing in 
his bell-like wooing tones that she knows 
so well. ' Well for you to speak, child ; 
but do you think a man can so easily 
sweep his memory clean ? You are 
saintly and pure, no doubt, in your own 
reckoning, and will not speak to a sinner 
like me I' 

'Do not taunt me,' she said brokenly; 
* I cannot bear it.' 

He was silent. 

The scents in their multitude of sweet- 
nesses were carried in the air ; and ever and 
again a wave of rapturous music was borne 
from the great hall, where others danced 
so merrily in their blissful gaiety. 

' Barbara/ he said after a moment, 
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' my little Bab, was I harsh to you ? 
Heaven give you forgetfulness if you wish 
it I but still, let your thoughts be kindly 
of the man who, if he has sinned, has 
suffered — suffered beyond endurance.' 

His face Imd a grey shade on it ; it 
struck her with a sudden pang. Now no 
woman could ever love him for his 
beautiful looks again, when his whole 
aspect was so desperately weary and 
miserable. She knew, too, the duty before 
her; and were it ever so harsh in its 
command, if it cost her ever so many 
heart-pangs, she would execute it. Her 
voice, exceedingly gentle, fell upon his ear. 

' Denzil, I ought not to urge you — no 
one knows so well as myself the little 
right I possess — yet, have you not 
thought you ought to go back to your 
wife V 
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' Yes/ he answered ; ' I have thought 
of it ;' and then paused and watched her 
changing colour, while her nervous little 
hands clasped and unclasped each 
other. 

* You will return to her V she said at 
last. 

*You really advise it?' he replied, 
glancing at her with almost cruel satis- 
faction as he went on, * Edith is a very- 
lovely woman, as you know ; she has 
many fascinations, in fact — I have heard 
many men envy me her possession. The 
chances are, even if I went back to her, 
she would make me happy. You know 
all this, Barbara, and you ask me to 
return V 

He waited. 

She was brave in her misery, though 
she felt sick and faint as each of his words 
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filled her with such desperate pain. Then, 
lifting up her head, she spoke in a low 
tone : 

* Yes, I know all this ; so you will go, 
Denzil ? It will be best.' 

He knew what it had cost her to say 
this : he came nearer to her— his voice 
little above a whisper — controlling all the 
giant passions in him. 

*Do you think, my brave little sweet- 
heart, I would do it ? When I tried you 
just now, did I not see you — ^you sweet 
soul ! — striving to put yourself aside for my 
sake? Don't fear, Barbara; you shall 
never know me kiss another woman's 
lips in this life ; for, though these earthly 
ties are between us, yet surely we are 
wedded in the sight of God. When you 
ask me to go back to her, loving youy it 
would be an iniquity.' 
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Had he convinced her ? He thought so, 
as she covered her face in her hands^ he 
little knowing how she prayed in that 
moment against the temptation. Tears 
rained down from her eyes as she 
spoke : 

'Denzil, you carmot shake my convic- 
tion. Do you not see that this is the sin 
— ^that I am only your sweetheart, she is 
your wife ? WhcU can I say to you to 
persuade you V 

' And if I do, what then ?* 

' Surely you must know best I' she 
cried 

' By heaven 1 I will not/ he began. 

* Oh, hush 1' springing towards him ; 
' you wiU do it for my sake T 

' Howybr yours f he returned. 

She would go through with it now that 
she had almost won that battle of good 

VOL. II. 25 
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and evil in his soul. Through her love 
she triumphed. 

* You will do it for my sake, Denzil ? 
Knowing that if you do not, my honour 
and my fair fame are torn in shreds. 
You will do it V 

He cast off the clinging pressure of her 
hands; he shut out the picture of her 
fair sweet face . . . She asked him this. 
It was beyond his strength. Yet all his 
manliness, his honour, his duty, compelled 
him to take this upon him. It was part 
of his punishment. The agony of that 
night had reached its highest pitch when, 
with that old dauntless courage in him, he 
turned towards her and said : 

' / promise P 

For one moment they stood so, and 
looked on each other's faces ; then, with 
no parting nor other word, softly over the 
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green sward she crept away from him, and 
left him alone. 

The wheels of a carriage echoed on the 
pathway in the early dawn. When she, 
alone in her misery, heard them, she knew 
that they were the sounds that carried 
HIM away from her as the fulfilment of 
his promise. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

* Ay ! 'tis love ! A father's love ! 
For surely a father must love his child.' 

Sympathy — it is the bond of souls. Oh^ 
closely, when you find it, should you 
treasure its rare sweet possession; it is 
' gentle and humanizing ' in the extreme, it 
appeals to the most worldly and callous; 
but Barbara, looking out at the fair smiUng 
stretches of land, heavy-eyed, in her un- 
controllable pain, found no echo in one of 
Nature's voices that appealed but to joy 
and mirth. This morning, standing so, 
there seemed a dissonance in the sweet 
smiling summer, she felt full of a bitterness 
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and revolt against all the lovesome good of 
the world, from which she could gather no 
part; in her trouble she would not, or 
rather could not, recognise any one of the 
manifold beauties as reconcilable to her 
own Ufe ; and seeing that she was desolate, 
she would, ay ! gladly 1 have died, if in the 
eternal sleep she could have found rest. 

' Shall I go mad V she thought to herself, 
pacing up and down the length of the 
great drawing-room. 

Dimly in after years she remembered 
how she had watched the white horse of 
the mail-cart coming swiftly to the Court, 
now in light, now in shadow, in the distant 
lane, far in the valley below. By-and-by 
she could hear the butler receiving the 
letters and sorting them in the hall. 

Yes, there was one letter for her; it 
was in her Mamma Nella's writing. She 



\ 
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could never tell herself why it was so, but 
a faint Impalpable dread filled her as she 
opened it. 

* * ft « * 

There was bat little to disturb the early 
quiet of the morning as she opened it ; the 
fluttering of the paper was the only sound 
on the silence that was almost oppressive. 

It did not take long to gather its mean- 
ing; she sat with it in her lap, mutely 
staring at the lines till they were burnt 
Uke fire on her brain. For a moment it 
seemed as if the greatness of the calamity 
that had come upon her had stolen away 
all nerve, brain and life, and dulled all that 
power till it was stupefied by the very 
peril and emergency that should have 
strengthened it by a stronger tenure. 

Tlie rovulsion came ; it was well that it 
was so ; Ijut it was neither by weeping nor 
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a cry out loud. She crumpled up with 
unconscious force the paper in her elight 
hand; her eyes were fuU of a deep scorn 
and anger ; she was trembUng from head 
to foot in that concentration of wrath that 
shook her. 

'A coward r she whispered, between 
shut teeth. 

Her pukes throbbed like sledge- 
hammers ; she was shuddering like a leaf ; 
but the mental strength fought with the 

physical^ and overcame. 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' You are very good to wish to keep me, 
Lady Rayston/ said Barbara sadly, 'but 
indeed I must go.' 

' My poor childie T replied the Countess, 
looking at her tenderly. 

She knew, though she had never been 
told, the sorrow of the girl's life; it had 
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been by chance, and not by invitation, 
Denzil had arrived at the Court during 
Barbara's stay, seeing that he had been 
knowp there since his childhood. A picture 
of him hung in the great gallery, a beautiful 
child with dark, grave, tender eyes, with 
locks that clustered to the throat, a proud, 
haughty, yet sweet-curved mouth, his tiny 
hand on his rough dc^'s head, a tawny, 
maasive, faithful brute. 

Just a year ago the Countess, no longer 
young in years, but with a heart as tender 
and as green as in her youth, would dream 
bright dreams for the future of that little 
lady, Barbara, and the strong beloved man 
— those two who had so unconscioualy 
linked themselves together in her long 
widowed and childless life. 

Then, in that summer, if through the 
windows there floated to her from the 
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gardens the sound of mirthful talk and soft 
laughter, she would smile most contentedly, 
and think of their happy future ; she loved to 
see that sweet little figure in its fair fresh- 
ness trip along by the side of the man who, 
of all others, should have been her husband. 

And now that it had come to pass that 
all had happened so terribly differently, the 
Countess would read with keen and anxious 
eyes the faces of one and the other. 

'So you must go, my little Barbara — 
now? When you come back, bring a 
happier face, if you can.' 

She stroked the girl's head fondly, then 
after a moment's silence she said : 

'Did something pass between you and 
Denzil yesterday, which has driven him away 
so suddenly ? Tell me, child, if you can.' 

A harder look came on Barbara's face, 
then she replied slowly : 
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* He is married — it is well that we 
should not meet/ 

The tender brown eyes of Lady Rayston 
filled with tears as she replied : 

'•And I in some measure must blame 
myself for this, child ; I wonder you do 
not hate me 1' 

' Hate you 1' echoed Bab. * How could 
I, for you love him ? 

'Tell me, Barbara, what stepped in 
between you — could not you have prevented 
it? 

' 1 1' cried the girl ; then her eyes took a 
strange look as she replied : * It was my 
mother who did it.' 

And that seemed to tell all the tale. 

*Your mother I' repeated Lady Ray- 
ston. 

'You do not know it all, then, I see,' 
went on Bab wearily. 'But lest you 
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should hear it from others only too pleased 
to speak ill of me, I will tell you a Uttle/ 

And the girl spoke. 

The Countess did not reply for a little 
time ; her face looked very severe, for all 
the stern noble creeds of her own life's 
teaching could barely grasp such a wrong, 
Barbara detected the coldness of her tones 
when she next replied : 

' You have either told me a half-truth, 
Ba.rbara, or you must be to blame/ 

There was a haughty upraising of the 
girl's white chin as she answered her. 

* Your ladyship judges me as the world 
— no, there are few that know the whole 
truth/ 

The Countess softened towards her 
and said gently : 

'My poor child, how you must have 
suffered I' 
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All the impulse of Bab's nature rose 
in her as she knelt at her side and 
cried : 

' You do not know what it has been I 
One long heart-ache 1 As for my mother, it 
seemed that when I knew .... it was 
more than I could bear ; but now, I feel 
dead towards her. I am frightened some- 
times at my own heart, yet it is not for 
the wrong which she has done me, it is— 
oh ! can you understand ? — she has robbed me 
of my father. Perhaps he thinks that 
because I am seen with a smile and health, 
that I have forgotten ; but in all the weary 
years to come, I know that I am shut out 
from him. I am cast away with never a 
chance to justify myself; and the others rose 
up in a force to tread me down under their 
feet, all, all save my own two dear ones » 
and what wrong have I done them ? Oh 1 
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it is a pitiful tale, is it not ?-«-putting aside 
aU my owa Ufe and Denzil's. Thu seems 
far worse, when by this letter to-day he 
rends his old father's heart. It drives me 
nearly mad as I read it, and I have seen 
an old man bravely bear this sore suffering. 
And he is so old — so old — ^what matter 
that he is loved, honoured and respected by 
others? His sons forsake him in his 
declining years — only we three gather 
together, cUnging fast in our one bond of 
love, and day by day, step by step, he is 
nearing his grave, and she — my mother — has 
guided her husband to be the wreck and 
ruin of our lives. Nay, we are forsaken by 
those that should be the nearest and best 
to us, through her machinations, and I see 
every moment of the day, in my dreams, in 
my waking hours, an old grey-haired man 
choke down his sobs and lift his trembling 
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hands to heaven, knowing that his life has 
nearly run its long course, having struggled 
to do all he could, and in his waning hours 
this is all the return, and all the solace of 
his Ufe ! — ^the joy that should be, wiped out ! 
God knows, I have tried to touch my 
father's heart, but it is one long failure 1 I 
am discarded, reviled on all sides. And yet 
I know the truth ! Pity me, if you will 
— Heaven knows I yearn for it !' 

There, in that pleasant sunlit room, that 
terrible tale w^as told. Barbara knelt, 
quite silent, her eyes and mouth set and 
stern. 

' And now f said Lady Rayston, with a 
tremble ii^her tones, watching the sorrow- 
stricken face, from which for a moment all 
youth seemed to have passed 

'Now,' repeated the girl, rising to her 
feet and speaking in slow, steadfast tones, 
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' that which I -wrote to my father in de- 
spair I repeat now: "/, he^^ eldest daughter, 
hy my own wish, alienate myself from her, 
not wishing to cross her path ever again. 
But let her say but one loving word, write 
but one sweet line, and I shall forget." 
But the answer is here, sent to me,' she 
went on. * He says : " If she does adhere 
to this, she is bent on a course I can only 
beUeve to be dictated by corrupt minds 
and loathsome teaching." .... Oh I is it 
not THOSE that have robbed her of me? 
Ay ! even yet I believe my mother would 
love me, were it not that some have gone 
stealthily^ subtly, like a serpent against 
me. Oh, it is not possible for the mother- 
heart to wither and perish 1 Maybe I 
stand alone ; but I am not afraid, for, 
sooner or later, be it in this world or the 
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nexty the trath will be known at 

LAST !' 

So, with that infinite strength in her, 
mingled with such suffering, Barbara 
ceased. 




CHAPTER IX. 

For uncounted years, in their solitary 
throne of majesty, the Alps have loomed 
there. Oh, calm^ impassive Nature 1 you 
so chilly and ice-bound with eternal frost, 
what tribes of humanity you have watched 
with unchanging time rolling over your 
cold peaks! Beneath, an unruly, noisy 
river bites with white foam-dashed spray 
against the great boulders. Here seemed 
the toil, the turbulence of some mad 
passion meeting and battling in the swirl 
of waters — boiling, rushing, tossing, in its 
wild play.. 
VOL. II. 26 
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And here, one summer day and night, 
four souls met. 

It is about four of the clock. The sun- 
rays gleam hotly on the quaint, small 
Swiss village, where the laughing, gay, 
chattering women sit outside their doors 
and do their work. 

Beneath the eaves of the old houses, in 
the sultry sleepy hour of the day, a 
woman comes very slowly. In her blue 
gown and cluster of gentians at her throat, 
she seems as a flower herself blossoming 
out from the grey paved squares of stones 
at her feet. The women look at her 
with wonder and kindly admiration, 
as she passes on and leaves them, till 
she comes to those exquisite walnut and 
pine glades, with their cool chequered 
shade and moss-grown paths. 

But the river, which she sought, lay 
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before her. Against the blue sky a grand 
boulder rises, and then she steps down on 
to that old bridge and watches the endless 
tide rushing beneath her. The swollen 
fury of the stream is so strange, so wild ; 
and above^ so glorious, so beautiful, the 
snowy-topped mountains rise. 

She does not heed how long she stands 
there. It might be the heat, it might be 
fatigue, I know not ; but Dorothy Ellice 
is a sweeter, gentler creature ; her face is 
paler than its wont, and her eyes are softer^ 
The sun finds out all the brightness of her 
hair, and plays in its wavy tresses. 

One hand clasped the hand-rail. Then 
suddenly she trembled and grew very pale, 
as she saw a familiar figure making his 
way to her. 

He is coming fast, and with loose, easy 
strides. He has not yet perceived her. 

26—2 
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He is in all the laisser oiler fashion of an 
English tourist; and then, as he comes 
nearer, he stops, and his bronzed hand- 
some fair face flushes. A moment more, 
and he recognises the woman with the 
blue blossoms at her round white throat, 
with her red lips and her smile. Suddenly 
he slips out : 

"Why— Dorothy!" 

'Yes, it is I,' she cries: all her cruel, 
sweet, mocking laughter is gone ; instead, 
her mouth quivers, and she draws her 
breath with a little low quick sob. 

Man-like, he misses that ; but does he 
miss the glad softened welcome in her 
brown eyes ? I trow not 

She had had so much admiration, so 
much love, this high-souled, haughty 
beauty. He had seen her constantly sur- 
rounded with others, so that she had never 
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seemed to find part or place in his life. 
But now he was desolate, and she had 
greeted him with none of her old half- 
laughing, half-gentle scorn. Would it 
last? 

She tried to get back all her old gay, 
easy nonchalance. 

' It is strange, our meeting, is it not ? 
In the least likely of meeting-places one 
often runs against one's greatest friend 
or foe. I wonder how many scenes of un- 
expected greetings this little bridge in 
this sacred strath has been the witness 
of?' 

'And I wonder to what results those 
greetings led V supplemented Urquhart 
Stanley, looking with bold blue eyes into 
her face. 

She glances back half coyly, with a de- 
licious Uttle moiie. In this new mood in 
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which he finds her, Barbara's words flash 
back to him. 

Undeclared lovers I What epoch in our 
lives is there so sweet, so tantalizing ? 

He walks back beside her, slowly and 
lingeringly, up the glades. 

A tall dark man passes by them hastily, 
not looking their way. 

' Good heavens 1 how changed !' murmurs 
Du-Du, straining her eyes after him. 

' Was that Colonel Talbot V asks Urqu- 
hart. * Did you see his face V 

Ay! Du-Du had seen the same dark 
beauty that had made so many women look 
so lovingly on him ; but she shuddered 
vaguely at the reckless, weary expression. 

* He has not forgotten,' was all Dorothy 
could reply. 

* Neither has Barbara Carstairs," re- 
turned Urquhart. 
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' She never will forget 1' said Dorothy, 
with a ring of passion in her voice. ' And 
now she is rid of all her lovers T 

' You care for her V says the man, stop- 
ping short. 

The lady looks up, as she returns, with a 
small, fine smile: 

' Come and see if I do or not 1' 

Up the now quiet village they go gn, 
past the strange houses with their tiny 
windows ; stand still in silence and watch 
an exquisite glowing tint, flushing like the 
heart of a rose on the distant snow. 

A girl carolling a Romansch song ap- 
proaches them with a basket of blossoms ; 
a girl with a kirtle of blue and a bodice of 
white. Softly and musically she asks if 
monsieur will not buy his lady a flower. 

Dorothy pales, and then blushes vividly, 
as she stoops over the basket. 
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Under the shadow of the gabled hotel 
a man with a cynical smile surprises that 
blush. 

* So 1 she is teaching him to forget ! 
She will succeed ; and I — good God 1 Am 
I to do nothing but remember V 

Colonel Talbot turned, and went up the 
shallow wood stairs. He was in his worst 
mood of unavailing regret. He looked 
out on the divine beauty of the landscape, 
the green slopes, the fir-crown topped 
trees, the water, the . Alpine-clambering 
flocks 

* What a fool I was to come here !* he 
thought gloomily, tired of running away 
from himself. * Should I have forgotten 
her in Paris ? . . . . Perhaps ; but un- 
worthilv.' 

Then saw with jealous eyes a yellow- 
haired woman, of gay smiles, put down her 
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milk-pails and run to put up her fresh 
mouth to be kissed by her swain. 

' Even that lout has what he desires/ he 
muttered, crossed the passage, and banged 
his door. He was in a hot temper. 

What were all the vermeil and gold- 
tinted splendours of the world to him ? 
He was steadily shutting his eyes to all 
such outward influences. He was thinking 
and exulting over the remembrance of a 
certain summer night when that girl in 
the barley-field had put her sweet, caress- 
ing arms about his neck, and made no 
disguise of her pure innocent love. 

Of what consequence was it that it 
should be a deadly sin to love on now? 
His agonized eyes would sue her just as 
vehemently again ; but next time surely 
he would overcome all her scruples, all her 
fear. 
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Society missed the gleaming, happy, 
curving smile from a favourite's lips ; it had 
always been disposed to welcome a Talbot 
of Torlynne. Society felt unaccountably 
robbed of some of its best pleasures now 
that the place in Wales was shut, and 
hospitality was not known there. 

Society is so essentially selfish. It likes 
a wit because he is valuable at a dinner, 
cultivates a statesman to unravel his poU- 
tical webs ; kow-tows to a nobleman ; 
pushes forward a beauty, ruins her, and 
then leaves her ; humours an American ; is 
charmed with gilded vulgarity ; patronizes 
an author — but then they as a rule 
have so much self-esteem, they do not 
mind! 

So, Society was at present very un- 
amiable, and took as a personal affiront 
Colonel Talbot's personal affairs, and pre- 
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pared to stretch vulture talons on those 
that had robbed them of Torlynne. 

Society hates being baffled. That does 
not ' often occur ; for where truth fails, 
fiction is seldom wanting to supply its 
place. 

But Mrs. Talbot was impenetrable to her 
dearest friend. She dressed exquisitely, 
went everywherej drove in her splendidly- 
appointed carriage ; looked bored if ques- 
tioned in the subtlest, sweetest manner ; 
seemed lazily contented, and then dis- 
appeared in the height of the season, with- 
out announcement, without preparation, 
and was missed, while Society whetted its 
appetite, smacked its lips with succulent, 
oily satisfaction at the esclandre that was 
to come, and remained with folded decor- 
ous hands, ready to pounce on the issue. 

^t # # * 4t 
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The door of the next sittiBg-room 
opened into Colonel Talbot's. It was 
open now. Something which caught his 
eye just then made him start up, and with 
no premeditation throw the door wider 
open and enter abruptly. 

A room, furnished with all the precise 
bilious green ameuhlements of an hotel ; 
small high uncurtained windows, through 
which the sunlight still blazed. All that 
was bare and unadorned was forgotten in 
the sight of a canvas, not yet dry, that 
stood on an easel. In its glowing rich 
colours, vivid and melting hues, it burst 
upon him like a living thing.* 

A young creature with parted impas- 
sioned lips and tender eyes, a scarlet 
flower in her loose tresses of brown hair. 
The power of art was here, and that art, 
the hand of love had made it brilliant, yet 
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marvellously true. It was radiant life ; 
the background an orange red sky of 
tropical splendour. 

Denzil knew well enough what it was. 
At a glance he saw the corner of a rugged 
broken stile ; the green barley, not yet 
ripe, bending to the breeze. . . ., . He 
made no exclamation as he stooped and 
read the inscription underneath : 

'All Among the Barley.' 
' Barbara.' 

The delicate and glittering ideal of the 
portrait y-et carried each lineament of 
reality in its master cunning. 

With a light step Dorothy entered the 
room and surprised him. He turned to 
her with that hard and bitter smile at his 
mouth. 

* May I ask to be forgiven, V he inquired. 
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She smiled as she gave him her hand* 

* You may. I should forgive you a more 
glaring offence than this. Besides, I caa 
understand ' 

' It is charming — ^perfect — as a concep- 
tion/ he said coldly, looking at the face 
and form with as impassive a countenance 
as if every nerve and fibre within him had 
not been throbbing and leaping. 

* It is poetical to those who see an in- 
complete love-tale in it ; but the con- 
noisseurs will, no doubt, condemn it as a 
portrait,' she broke in quietly. *But I 
must profess to despise them, and will only 
listen to the category of praise from young 
hps.' 

She could not see his face, his back waa 
turned to her, as she added softly : 
' You think it like V 

* Like ! Good Heavens 1 is she not 
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there, with her smile, her sweet eyes ? 
And yet I cannot get at her — protect her. 
She is as inanimate, cold, and lifeless as 

that canvas You will let me have 

it? Torlynne shall have so much of its 
little mistress.' 

' You r cried Dorothy, starting back. 
' And your wife . . . . ? 

He laughed grimly. 

' My wife has never been to Torlynne — 
never will go. Come, you are not going 
to refuse me? You shall not. Prying 
uncaring eyes will be allowed to see it — 
stand before it ; and I ' 

The proud Juno plucked up some spirit, 
and looked scornfully at him out of her 
full-lidded brown eyes. 

* Will it help you to forget, Colonel 
Talbot ? I should be doing her an ill, if 
I gave it to you. Consider a moment.' 
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He drew his angry brows together as he 
replied : 

^You are as cold as ice, Miss Ellice. 
You do not know what that would be to 
me r His low, deep voice softened to its 
tenderest tones ; his haggard face lost its 
proud inflexibiUty. 

She was a woman, and a tender one, for 
all her stately form and ways. 

'It would not be right/ she began 
gently. 

He did not answer. He was looking at 
the painting with a lingering grudging 
gaze. 

•I shall not ask you again/ he said 
quietly. He was smiling as he took her 
hand. • Good-bye, Barbara's friend, and 
mine T 

Mr. Stanley and Du-Du left their 
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friends at the table d'hote, and sat out on a 
seat in the sloping garden behind. She 
was remarkably silent. With that red 
shawl on her head, Mr. Stanley was think- 
ing how very handsome she was. To him 
she was idealized with a new charm ; she 
was statuesque and proud in her silence, 
but her eyes seemed to win aU the velvety 
softness, so rare to her, from the beams 
of the moon. 

' So you leave to-morrow,' she began, 
looking beyond him. 

* You see how I am compelled V 

She knew that it was so, but felt re- 
luctant to admit it. She answered lightly : 

' It has been strange, our swift rencontre 
here. When we next meet in the world, 
we shaU have forgotten all about this little 
Swiss garden. You think so, do not 

you?' 

VOL. n. 27 
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*I shall say good-bye now/ he said 
somewhat thickly, standing up, stalwart 
and strong, before hpr. 

She sat still, leant back her graceful 
head, and looked at him with a lurking 
mockery, to hide her real feelings. 
' You are sorry V she asked. 
^ Are you V 

' Cela depend. But why should I be V 
He was too sore yet, not to chafe at the 
change in her ; her smile was bewildering. 
He closed her hand in a strong warm 
clasp. 

' Good-night, and good-bye,' he whis- 
pered, and left her suddenly. 

For a moment she sat still, with tears 
gathered in her eyes ; and then went back 
to her laughing, happy friends with a 
wistful look in her face. 

' Have I lost him V she wondered. 
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On her table she found an envelope with 
an enclosure. She went to the lamp to 
read the bold writing. 

' Was it unpardonable ? but I took you 
. at your word, Miss Dorothy, that you 
would forgive a glaring offence from me. 
This is a poor return for the joy you have 
given me. Your conscience must be at 
ease, for you did not give it me. I stole 
it. Little Bab is safe in my keeping. 

' D. Talbot.' 

*It was hardly finished,' was her first 
thought as an artist. Then she went to 
the table and wrote : 

'Since you are so generous, I accept 
your gift. As a woman, I am startled at 
the sum. As an artist, will it repay me 
for something else you have stolen V 

27—2 
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She twisted it up, and gave the paper to 
the chambermaid; then waited to see 
what would follow. 

The answer came in five minutes, in 
pencil : 

* Was it fame ? You have it. But, 
amongst many others, you may be assured 
that your work will be prominent ; food 
for the critics. But the sender will not be 
known.' 

•No wonder Bab loves himT thought 
Dorothy, smiling, well pleased ; then fell 
into a reverie on the sadness of such hope- 
less love. 

***** 

Contempt of spirit and contempt of 
soul I 

Oh ! you wiseacres that shake your 
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heads; you know not the keen, sharp 
anguish of the man who comes to this 
great strait. 

Night in the world 1 The sun has gone 
down, shooting out a whole sheaf of his 
wondrous arrows of light ; but now, with 
her dainty white light, the moon floods the 
boiling, seething river that rolls beneath 
the bridge, and the walnut-glades and 
firs stand up weird and magnificent in 
their stately height ; gloom and light each 
blended one with the other amidst the 
clouds, and the white light streamed into 
Colonel Talbot's solitary chamber. It stole 
over wood and mountain; it fell on the 
ripe beauty of the picture of his little love. 

Still he sat there, and looked greedily 
with a hungry yearning, gazing at the 
form and face which were dead to him. 
His strength was broken ; the haughty 
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dominance and pride of his nature shat- 
tered, 

' Little woman 1' he whispered huskily ; 
* it is too late — too late P 

O God ! what mattered all else in the 
world, while this giant desolation was on 
him ? . . . Too late ! 

A few moments more, and he went out 
and stood, a tall, magnificent figure, in the 
light on the brow of the hill. Power, an 
honourable old name, the beauty of pos- 
sessions, were his in his own land ; but 
the love which is clinging and ever sweet, 
and endears all, this was not his. 

The night was very still. There was no 
breath amongst the leaves; no sound ex- 
cept the ceaseless turmoil of the water 
below. 

In the solitary stillness Denzil stood 
upon the bridge and watched the turbu- 
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lence of that wonderful moon-flooded 
stream ; for to-night he was alone. In a 
few days he must carry out the promise to 
Barbara. In a little while, and then the 
course of his future would be eternally 
mapped out for him. 

In that inconceivable loneliness a hand 
touches his arm. 

Out of the gloom, with stealthy steps, 
she has followed him, and now, as he 
stoops his tall head, though her face is 
bowed, he sees, he knows — ^his wife I 

On his dark face, and on hers, the light 
falls sharply and strongly. 

He stares hard at her to assure himself, 
and something — was it a great throb of 
pity ? — stole into him as she lifted her 
head, her face pale with intense emotion. 
. . . . There is overpowering love in her 
wide and lovely eyes 
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' Forgive me !' she said very humbly. 
' I have foUowed you so far and so long.' 

Id his intense surprise he cannot answer. 

'Will you not speak to me ? she con- 
tinued; and throwing hack her cloak, 
wrapped her two arms round his throat. 
' Have I not yet suffered enough ? Not 
yet I' she wailed. ' Husband, have pity 
on me !' 

' How lovely she is I' he thought ; her 
dusky eyes gentle and soft in their appeal 
' Good God 1 Is she with her wiles going 
to win him again ?' 

Suddenly and roughly he frees himself, 
and looks away from her. 

' What do you mean by dogging my 
footsteps in this manner V he said harshly. 
' Do you foiget what I told you V 

She shuddered as if cold. 

' I am jour wife I' she answered him. 
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' You do well to remind me of that 1' he 
returned with a bitter laugh, leaning his 
arms on the wooden rail of the bridge, and 
looking over at the sheet of silver bubbles. 

* You have not forgiven V she went on^ 
in a choked voice. 

* No man would forgive a sin so vile as 
yours r he replied. 

For a moment the vain and evil triumph 
of her nature broke forth. 

* If it were vile/ she answered slowly, 
' you have avenged it !' 

Her eyes dwelt on him with a thirsty pain. 

* Give Barbara back the life you have 
stolen from her, the love she will always 
have.' 

A cry broke from her lips ; then her 
nature asserted itself. With a cruel sneer 
on her lips she added : 

* She wiU gain much by such love !' 
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' She ■will,' he rejoined briefly. 

Her face blanched with pain. She Bank 
down on her knees. 

' You have made me drink the dregs of 
humiliation, Denzil. Will you leave me 
all my Ufe through? We are man and 
wife. Cannot you forget the woman who 
is only your — sweetheart ? Oh I my love I 
I sinned for you, as I would sin again.' 

He looked down on her. A deathlike 
stillness reigned between them, as her 
voice ceased in her abject supplication. 

' Before the world we shall live toge- 
ther,' he aaid at last; 'and for this you 
have to thank your cousin Barbara,' 

'And this is the end-^the end,' she 
answered in her great despair. ' Oh, life 
is not worth living !' 

' The very end,' replied Denzil, slowly 
moving away. 
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She stretched out her arms and fell 
prone, and burying her beautifiil head, 
while she burst into great heaving 
sobs 

He looked back once. She lifted up 
her head and saw him. 

How could he leave her alone in that 
desolate place ? He turned quickly. 

* You cannot stop here. You must not !' 

* I do not care/ she says stonily, rising 
to her feet and facing him. 

* You poor soul !' he cries, taking her 
hands with a tight grasp. * There is not a 
more miserable man and woman on the 
face of the earth than you and 1 1' 

' We shall live together/ she says. 
^ Together/ he answers gloomily. 
In silence they return, leave the river, 
the bridge, and the avenues behind them. 
^ Together I* These are his last words. 




CHAPTER X. 



' What 1 1 I never say a word to any- 
one /' cried Aunt Anne in a shrill scream, 
and with that peculiar toss of her head. 

'Oh no; not to a soul, of course!* repeated 
Barbara, whose blood was up. ' Have a 
care, Mrs. Pierpoint. You may succeed 
in hoodwinking a multitude of friends, but 
you will not succeed in blinding me. Hush I 
I will speak !' went on Bab, putting up one 
hand to arrest the tide of wrath that was 
coming. ' I will speak, for we leave this 
place to-morrow. And let me tell you that 
you may hug to yourself the pleasant truth 
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that not once during our five years* stay 
have you succeeded in giving us one happy 
hour. May you die in the odour of 
sanctity that you have coveted; but in 
dying, remember, I charge you, the ills 
you have done to us, in your stealthy, 
subtle, creeping way, will lie heavily on 
your conscience. You have striven to stain 
my name, not using, perhaps, one word 
which I can bring up, but succeeding by 
innuendoes. There are not many, Mrs. 
Pierpoint, that know you in your true 
colours; in the piety which is so promi- 
nent, the peace-mongering that does such 
harm, the charity, each shilling of which 
you take care to drop out the next 
moment. Then, rest assured. Aunt Anne, 
that / know you ! Gro, and give me what 
names you wilL You will probably be 
successful ; but in this, which I trust will 
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be our last farewell, I forgive you ! The 
ills which you have done we three, I be- 
lieve, are not prompted by malice, but by 
an overweening pride in self, an egoistic 
glory. I have said all I have wished; 
you know best if it he true. Therefore I 
bid you farewell. You may laugh me to 
scorn, deride me, and even pity me ; it will 
not hurt me, ever again, for I am wiped 
out of your life, and am indiflferent alike to 
praise or blame 1" 

Mrs. Pierpoint kept a sneer on her lips, 
but I doubt not she cowered under some 
of those thrusts. 

But I must have given the reader a 
very poor and superficial idea of Aunt 
Anne's nature if I do not add that when 
walking away alone, she ' thanked God she 
could keep her temper.' And whether we 
admire such a nature or not (there are 
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many of them, alas ! in this world)^ still 
we must confess that they often get the 
best of it in this life, running through the 
whole gauntlet of truth and honour, gain- 
ing praise by self-yraise, winning at last 
every social smile that is conveniently 
blind and approves the sentiment. 

And I take it that these women, who 
die rejoicing, with prayer-book, bell, and 
candle, should have the veil torn from 
their eyes — the veil of petty deceits, petty 
falsehoods, petty miserable sins, that at 
end would swell into a stupendous whole. 
They should know the many dark recesses 
are penetrated, and their secret hoards of 
evil-speaking discovered, leaving — ay 1 — 
holes and corners not yet reached. 

And Barbara ? Do not condemn her 
too quickly. Recollect how the injuries 
done her were crying out for justice. War 
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had been w^ed against her in a cruelly 
oppressive manner. A year ago, perhaps, 
she would have barely realized it with that 
keen pang. Her heart, filled to overflow- 
ing with that passionate love for her father, 
had been rebuffed, to fret itself out in a 
restless craving. But now, with the know- 
ledge of a woman, she realized the force of 
the truth of the cause, and that made her 
anger yet more dangerous and sorrowful 

There was some purpose in her eyes. 
She was then, be it remembered, riot 
eighteen ; yet her life had been such that, 
appealing to the pitiful hearts that can 
Jeel, one would know that many a woman, 
hardened by the maturity of riper age, 
would have found it difficult to bear and to 
endure. There was no passion in the girl'a 
face, but there was an expression which, 
somehow, conveyed to the mind an un- 
questioned power beneath. 
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She was silent under the revolting 
epithets cast at her. One might have 
even thought she was past caring; but 
there was a still slow anger in her. Nay, 
I will not palliate her faults. Telling her 
tale, I will show that in suffering she 
even rebelled. But in His own good time 
God would soften her ; and seeing that she 

fought with the sin, would He not surely 
forgive her in His infinite mercy ? . . . . 

I have preferred to give her character to 
you as a whole, for your own judgment. 
Some may look for a strange anomaly, that 
under the severest temptations she should 

never waver, never falter Oh 1 try 

if you can, you perhaps who are a mother, 
or you a father, to enter into all the 
maddening wiles of the devil that assailed 
her, for her hardest suffering is yet to 
come. 

VOL. 11. 28 
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I have not attempted to sofbea the dark 
paths of Mrs. Carstairs' life. In her you 
see a woman lovely, charming, fascinating ; 
not in the least clever, bnt wrapt in the 
cleverness that could compass the ruin 
of her own daughter's lifa Under 
that fair smiling esterior was one of 
the most treacherous hearts that ever 
lived 

Imagine her sitting alone, weaving the 
threads of her cunning in her own guilt- 
stricken mind. Out loud she would even 
bewail the loss of her eldest daughter to 
her husband; would bring him to that 
great wrath to compel him to disown and 
hate her — his little Barbara ! 

And so in Qaude, Colonel Carstairs, you 
saw how low and pitiless a man could 
become when he should fear his wife and 
live in fmr to face the truth. Each day, 
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each hour that he lived cherishing his wife, 
this womaDy who wore such a graceful 
mask, knowmg her own power, wound it 
more firmly still around him, till his life 
was so woven in its chains that to separate 
one would be to kill the other. 

Look you. He was not utterly bad; 
for there was a kind of brutal nobility in 
this to shield Jane Carstairs ; there was a 
courageous fidelity to the woman to whom 
he clung, even at the sacrifice of his 
own blood — -father^ sister^ daughter^ each 
showered with every shame, all their love, 
all their tenderness, all their care, forgotten 
by him at the bidding of Mrs. Carstairs. 
Such was the insanity of the blind, reckless 
hate which possessed him 

At Rosemere you saw her first; at 
Eiosemere you see her again — ^for the last 

time. 

28—2 
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So, being the last scene of the old place, 
let me give it you in every detaiL .... 

A long, low, wwoscoted room, with 
French windows thrown open. Rare old 
Worcester bowls, full of rich-scented, 
velvety roses ; quaint, carved oak settles, 
and tables and chairs; a rare, old-fashioned 
drawing-room, with a memory of olden 
times about it, the savour of courtly 
dames and mischievous pages. A sweet 
home, full of sweeter memories, for in the 
five years spent there Barbara has grown 
from childhood to womanhood. 

On the morrow it will have passed into 

stranger hands. Strange voices, strange 

steps, will echo in the passages, by right 

bom of money. 

But, for this last evening, it is theirs/ 

and three people are making their three 

ditTerent far>;wells. 
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The sunlight is &DiDg in mellow rays, 
slanting golden red towards its setting 
through the room. 

An old man sits in his arm-chair and 
looks out on the fair land ; an old man jou 
would say now, for the briskness and 
nimbleness of his limbs are gone, and his 
dear face is white and weary, seeing that 
he had come to that great age when the 
love of his children was almost the last 
link that bound him to the earth, and that 
was denied him ; for * How can I love 
them, or they truly love me? for their 
words are only empty, or surely they 
would be kind to my Nella and little 
Barbara.' So he said. 

Of the material trouble that had come 
to him he thought little. He had never 
been rich as the world counts riches, for he 
had ever been liberal of hand to his sons 
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but troubles had come sore and swift now 
the bank in which the bulk of bis little all 

was invested had stopped payment 

So they would be very poor. But still, 
would not his sons help 1 Claude Car- 
stairs had over three thousand a year. 
What did he do ? 

That which made the girl grind out 
from her teeth, ' Coward I' 

He would keep just body and soul alive 
in her — Just that ; but he would not clothe 
her, except on such a meagre sum that it 
brought a streak of red to the cheek for 
veiy shame. So much would he do, and 
no more. But if she chose to write the 
humblest, most cringing apology that 
words could frame, why then she should 
have all she desired. And this was the 
very vefinement of cruelty from the 
mother. 
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Then shone out Barbara's courage as she 
cried: 

* Coercion, bitter words, have not made 
me do it ; but now does he think that 
poverty will ? that the want of the neces- 
saries of life, the love of self, shall accom- 
plish his end ? Never ! never T 

And she would keep her word. 



The old man sits there and thinks of it 
alL Slowly before him there passes, like a 
dream-panorama, his life! He is very 
near his end, that he knows ; and yet, 
willing as he is to put his hand trustfully 
in his Lord's, still it is a hard thing to 
leave them, these two, knowing as he does 
that not one of his sons will hold out a 
helping hand, nor offer a common sym- 
pathy. A brave, grand old soul, that 
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stands to the last beside these two defence- 
less ones. 

Perhaps, having Kved such a good, bene- 
volent life, he would have risen up right 
joyously to hear the notes welcome him 
through the golden gates. . . . . • But he 
feared for those behind — so solitary, so 
desolate, so broken. 

Stillness reigned in the room where he 
sat, and the sad words of the grand old 
Psalm came back to him : * The days of 
our age are threescore years and ten ; and 
though men be so strong that they come 
to fourscore years, yet is their strength 
then but labour and sorrow, so soon passeth 
it away and we are gone.* .... 

A great dimness came over his eyes. 
Ay ! weep with him as he groped about for 
his handkerchief to wipe away those bitter 
tears 
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Oh, sons ! little am I able to judge 
you ; but your repentance will come too 
late — too late! How bitterly you will 
regret its tardiness ! * Too late ! too late 1' 
That doleful cry, when a still small voice 
will whisper: 'Where is my father? In 
the time when I could I wantonly steeled 
myself against his great prayer and 
wish.' .... 

One more letter went from the old man's 
pen : 

* 
' Do I understand, Claude, that you 

wish your daughter to make use of her 
talents and keep herself, and that you 
throw one of God's purest and most un- 
selfish beings on the wide world? Are 
you indeed so lost, my son, to all good 
feeling ? Would you add another blow to 
^7 poor stricken heart ? Think once more 
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before you do it ; laugh, if you wUl, at 
your father's ** heroics," as you term them ; 
but you, sir, will find out, when too late, 
the bitter wrong you have done. All 
my former parental advice has gone for 
nothing. I refrain from casting the blame 
entirely upon youj for I do earnestly be- 
lieve you are controlled by your miserable 
wife. Little wonder that she has cast off 
her talented, lovely eldest child, for she 
cannot face her ! You tell me, sir, in your 
last letter, you would much rather not hear 
from me, and that I and mine will go our 
way, and that you can go yours ! This to 
an old man, my son — an old man who 
with his dying breath cannot change, who 
may forgive but can never forget.' 

Little matter then, thought Sir John 
Carstairs, whither he went or whither he 
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listed, the ache of his heart would be with 
him still. The sun waned on the distant 
horizon, on the distant green hills, so 
picturesque in their broken outline, as- 
suredly as if he had been told most 
solemnly he knew his eyes would never 
see the welcome of spring on their beauty 
again ; nay, never again would he see nature 

blossom over those lands Then, 

farewell — ^farewell 1 for the shadows mist- 
laden, are gathering fast and thick 

A lane, where trees met their arms 
together lovingly, leading into the barley- 
field. Treading it with swift steps a girl 
who, alone, fled, with sorrow still at her 
heels, and flung herself all amongst the 
delicious richnesses of summer bloom. 

Here, for the last time in her life, she 
whispered her farewell. Nothing could 
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disturb her, nothing came her way. She 
had gone there to weep out her madness 
alone. 

She would think of her Denzil Talbot 
on the spot where he had kissed her first 
and last. Foolish, perhaps ; still unutter- 
ably sweet just to ponder over all that gay, 
glad time once more, and then on the ' sair 
sorrow !' After this, she must &ce the 
brunt of the world, must g^rd herself up to 
bear, with her beloveds, the joyless, love- 
less life to come. 

Lying there ' all among the barley,* 
stretched prone, the soft woman voice 
murmured its plaint, barely realizing that 
in time hereafter she would not be com- 
fortless, for Grod in His almighty mercy 
gives repose to some of those who seem 
sunk in an endless abyss of woe. Still, 
the path, lonesome and long, which she 
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was too wearily to tread, was not what 
this little Barbara Carstairs, so winsome, 
so sweetly wise, might have expected. 

Meanwhile Mamma Nella, on her knees 
in loneliness, battled with her grief, for the 
great gaping wounds that had been im- 
planted by her brother were nowise closed, 
were bleeding still. She had Barbara, 
and that little maiden was to her as she 
had once been to Colonel Talbot, a soul's 
joy, God-given from heaven. Yet her 
heart was very heavy for the future of her 
darling. She would ever afford her that 
protecting love and sheltering care, and 
keep her tight in her heart, and by degrees 
she would learn that the * Baby Barbara ' 
had irrevocably stepped over that narrow 
stream where 

' Childhood fleets, and womanhood meets,' 

She would think always, even in her 
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keenest pain, with great sobs heaving in 
her breast, of the flying figures of Barbara 
and Charlie, as they stepped, in the olden 
time, right merrily through the blossoming 
barley. 





CHAPTEK XI. 

' So the Colonel has turned ban enfant, 
after all t' eaid a handsome-looking youth, 
-lazily taking his cigar out of his mouth, 
knocking oflF an ash, and replacing his 
weed again. 

Time — after-dinner. Scene — a mess- 
room in the Guards' Barracks. The 
broad-shouldered, curled Adonises ; the 
picked flower — that is the term, is it not ? 
— of the British army, in various attitudes 
of after-dinner repose. 

' So the Colonel has turned bon enfant !' 
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repeated Dormer of the Guards, and 
seemed to enjoy the speech. 

* Infants should not censure their supe- 
riors/ answered another young fellow, watch- 
ing a blue-bottle that was ambling along the 
window-sill, with an eye to its destruction. 

' My good fellow I' returned the first 
speaker, betw.een the puffs of his cabana ; 
* I was praising him I* 

* Don't you think you had better say it 
before his face V put in Sir Charles Denis - 
ton, with a slight laugh. 

Dormer surveyed his boots reposing on 
the chair in front of him with placid satis- 
faction, and then replied : 

' Well, do you know, I don't think he 
would appreciate it 1" 

* So he has gone back to his wife. Time 
he did,* said Sir Charles. ' An eminently 
handsome woman I' 
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*He was in love, or rather is, with a 
pretty little girl — the cousin. Deuced 
pretty little girl, but cold as ice 1' said a 
man who had not hitherto spoken; 

* My good boy,' remarked the * infant,' 
opening his lazy handsome eyes ; ^ you had 
not the fire to melt her. How is it you 
are all so wonderfully astonished at the 
Colonel returning to, or, rather, returning 
with, his wife. She is a Lucretia who is 
by no means unlovely.' 

' Think so V replied another drily. 
* Talbot looks as if he could have cut his 
throat all these last months. I wonder 
why he has chosen to be buono sposo at 
last V 

' Perhaps la telle Barbara — the ice, you 
know ' 

* Kindly leave that lady's name out of 
your conjectures,' broke in the stem, deep 
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tones of Colonel Talbot, who having 
opened the door quickly and entered 
silently, no one knew of his presence till 
they found him amongst them. ' AUow me 
to satisfy you myself. I have taken back 
my wife because Miss Barbara Carstairs 
desired me to do so. Why I left her 
is my affair. Permit me also to add 
that it is NOT your second colonel who 
will " cut his throat." T am flattered by 
the suggestion. You have no doubt en- 
larged and made a romantic story ; it 
would charm the women. But still I am 
afraid you will have to wait some time 
before you find me carrying out your senti- 
mental finale T 

He turned on his heel heavily, with an 
ugly sneer on his face. 

* Her name — her name I' he muttered, 
* in their mouths I' 
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Dormer laughed in a forced way as he said : 
* The devil is let loose there, my good 
fellows !* 

And, as yet, Barbara had conquered. 

">v 2JF ^F w 5|r 

Her anguish is so bitter in her, though 
her life is yet so whole and young. 

In the garden at Rosemere the tree- 
branches which wav€^ over Barbaras 
window are swaying ominously. It is late, 
and very dark. A handful of sand rattles 
against the panes. Bab, who is in her 
dressing-gown, bringing the chaos of her 
packing into something like order, starts, 
and then, dropping the laces she is folding, 
rises. Again ! Her heart thumps for a 
moment with fear; then, shading her 
candle, she draws back the blind and peers 

I 

out into the black, impenetrable gloom. 
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A face, and one that she knows, leans 
eagerly forward. With trembling fingers 
she throws back the casement. 

'Give me your hand, now, steady,' 
whispers her brother cautiously ; then, 
lightly, with athletic ease, swings himself 
on to the broad sill, and in another second 
is standing before her. 

In the flickering light of the candle, 
brother and sister look into each other's 
faces. He is taller by more than a head 
than she; he is growing into manhood 
fast. 

She takes both his hands tightly, and 
looks at him with those undying soft eyes 
of love. 

* My darling — Charlie I' she says, with a 
sobbing sigh. 

He bends his fair curl-tost head and 
kisses her. 
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* It would not do/ he begins, with the 
old glad sweet smile. * They tried hard, 
did they not? to separate us, but we 
should have missed our good-bye — should 
not you, little sister V 

' Ah 1 it is true. I could hardly have 
believed it till now,' she answers, with a 
long breath. * Oh, my boy ! when shall 
we see each other again ? Is it to be a 
long, long good-bye V 

He looks around on the dismantled 
pretty room, and shivers suddenly. 

' To think it should have come to this,' 
he says, after a second of mute suffering. 
^ Do you remember, sister mine ? . , . . 
Do you remember the happy times V 

' Oh, hush !' she answers with white 
lips, * this wrench from home is killing 
me.' 

' The bank has failed V he questions. 
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* It is nearly all gone — our money/ she 
answers sadly. ' For me, it will not be so 
very hard 1' 

' Your punishment has been very bitter, 
Bab,' he returns, looking at her with 
sudden passionate eyes. ' Oh 1 it is 
unjust I' 

He is sitting down now ; she stands 
beside him, and strokes his soft hair. 

' I must go, now,' he says — not daring 
to look at her. 

* So soon V she rejoins, half choked. 
*You have been here but a moment. 
Charlie dear, you have your life and 
career before you ; spend it well. It is 
hard, is it not ? that we can only now see 
each other stealthily — and this,' she wails, 
' this is our good-bye.' 

He puts his fair head on her bosom 
suddenly, and gives a great sob, 
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'Do not forget me/ she whispers, 
returning the caress. ' Do not — I entreat 
you/ 

' Oh I little sister — ^little Bab,' he only 
repeats again and again. 

Her pain is too great to weep. She 
only tightens her clasp about his throat. 
In those few sad silent moments, he and 
she are going over with quick pain the 
joy of their boyhood and girlhood, their 
sunny careless mirth, their hopes, their 
fears. ...... 

But a little while and she sends him 
from her, with a clinging clasp on either 
side. 

' It will all come right,' he says, at the 
last, with that hope of youth in his veins, 
and even smiles. 

The night wind blows into the room 
once again ; the leaves bend and bow 
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in the breeze. She, there, having said 

good-bye, hears his last step die away on 

the stillness around. She is once more 

alone ! 

« « ^ « « 

A family dinner-party I who is there in 
this world who will not, in the twinkle of 
an eye, understand with a swift compre- 
hension what this means ? 

A family dinner-party — digest the 
words well — and a party given by Uncle 
Dan and Aunt Anne. 

It is but a few exclusive Sheenites who 
are permitted to join in this festive 
entertainment; and then they come en 
grande tenue. 

Charlie Carstairs is wrestling with his 
white tie before the little looking-glass in 
the little room allotted to him by Aunt 
Anne. He whistles now and then, and 
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then smiles as if pleased at something his 
thoughts suggest to him. 

A rolling of wheels. 

Bang 1 bang 1 bang 1 at the street-door. 
The first carriage delivers its fair burden. 

With a quick light step, looking 
remarkably handsome and gentlemanly, 
with his hair brushed into satin smooth- 
ness, Charlie leaves his room. 

* I wouldn't miss the filn for anything T 
he thinks. 

The concourse of relations then arrive. 

What a sweet suggestiveness there is in 
the manner in which Aunt Anne receives 
each ; her white diamond -ringed hands 
place a chair for the hero of the evening, 
who is the gallant General returned from 
Afghan. 

The Generals wife is very quiet at 
present. By-and-by, when the champagne 
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is circulated, she will become very horsy 
in her conversation ; she is small, with a 
tiny waist ; when she sits down, her nose 
becomes red. Charlie thinks her ' capital 
fun.' Aunt Anne nods to the poor 
cousins, who come in with a deprecatory 
smirk and take their own chairs. The 
next moment she is gushing to a Sheenite, 
the back of her silk gown brushing the 
poor cousins' faces. 

The local gossip commences at dinner, 
with the good food and good wine. 

Charlie is looking rather glum. In the 
pause before dessert, Aunt Anne's voice is 
heard audibly. 

* So very kind of dear Lady P , she 

positively robbed all her greenhouses for 
me. I am sure I don't know how it is, 
but my friends are always so very kind to 
me! 



r 
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She looks placid — and especially so 
when one of the cousins is heard to 
murmur that it is ' not surprising at all ! 
— dear Mrs. Pierpoint is so good herself I' 

* A query V asks Charlie from his corner, 
with that wicked impudent smile that 
Aunt Anne has learnt to dread. 'Does 
anyone see anything especial about 
those superb flowers, — something, I 
mean, quite beyond their own individual 
loveliness V 

Aunt Anne frowns. Everyone has 
dined so well — and all are listening so 
intently. 

* Dear Charlie T she begins confidentially 
to her neighbour ; ' I have consented to let 
him stav with us while he studies for the 
army.' 

'Anyone would have been glad to get 
me — I payy breaks in * dear Charlie.' 
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The table thus learns he is a 'rich 
relation/ and not to be despised. 

His handsome sulky face is charnaing 
with that smile that is supposed to be 
the singular attribute of ill-tempered or, 
sarcastic people. 

'Ah! there is a secret about those 
flowers I' he goes on, indifferent alike to 
Aunt Anne's cough, smile and frown. 
' My dear great-aunt is so modest — she 
only asked for a few to-day, and see what 

a quantity dear Lady P sent. I am 

sure I wish I could always ask and have 
— a nectarine — er — tha-anks — yes.' 
« « « « 

' In all my long experience, I never 
have met with such outrageous insult I' 
cries Aunt Anne, when the company have 
dispersed. 

' My dear aunt,' replies Charlie, coolly 
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tailing up his bedroom candle. 'You 
should have told me. I am always so 
happy to help anyone in their little society 
subterfuges provided I get due notice.' 

' You are a depraved young man !' 
shouts Uncle Dan. 

' Ah I that's what's the matter with me,' 
rephes the imperturbable, and goes up- 
stairs. 







CHAPTER XII. 



The look that haunted Barbara's face that 
summer through was a terrible picture ; 
the wild, hunted expression, the heavy 
heart which showed itself in a strange, 
miserable silence as the young creature sat 
with dry eyes and ashy pale face. 

'I will write to live,' she had said, 
'since my father disowns me. Gk)d has 
given me some power, and I will try to 
use it.' 

Poverty, suffering, and pain had come 
to these three, united so strongly in their 
bonds of love. The good old blood of 
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bygone generations ran in their veins, and 
their pride was kept ahve. They knew 
there were many and many human souls in 
like plight, and they had the courage to 
face their lot. 

* Let us die out from the old life/ 
thought Barbara. * Little good will it do 



us.' 



And then her pen took her out of her- 
self ; and besides gain, fame loomed in the 
distance, and her spirits were not lowered 
as ambition and hope stimulated her ener- 
gies. Never once, as she sat at her little 
table, did she give way to rebellion or 
fatigue. Her pen swiftly travelled over 
the blank sheets; her work became her 
other self, and she was absorbed. She was 
in a world of her own creating; for the 
time she was happy, throwing her whole 
being into the lives which she drew. Her 
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eyes grew almost fevered with excitement, 
her cheeks flushed, as the vigour and in- 
tensity of her mind marked all she wrote. 
Sheet after sheet left her hands ; a half- 
smile was on her lips as her work grew. 

Scattered manuscripts lay here and there 
at her feet. She had written what she 
felt, and lay back in the chair pale to the 
lips with exhaustion, and yet content. 

' My darling, you shall not write so early 
and so late/ loving Mamma Nella had 
said, her soul in her eyes, watching the 
tired woman- child. 

* But if it succeeds 1' cries Barbara, 
lovingly entwining her arms around her 
dear one's neck. 

She is young yet. She feels the 

strength in her But the eager 

soul that looks on knows the danger of 
cramping her little Barbara, and fears lest 
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the strain be too great. So Mamma Nella 
bears her inarticulable sorrow in silence. 
^ * ^ * ^ 

Hot summer-time once again. Not in 
country : in the great city — London. 

It was the hottest summer ever known. 
The dense heat of noon fell bumingly 
on scorching pavements; the flowers, the 
treasures of life, all drooped in the parch- 
ing atmosphere. Down there in the street 
a multitude of people hastening back to 
their work, the busy throng all hunying 
and elbowing, each one to gain his day's 
bread and feed the pleasure-loving world. 
From the whole city there came that end- 
less, ceaseless roar which dwellers in great 
capitals alone can realize. 

Barbara was resting her weary head on 
her hand. It was an indulgence she did 
not often allow herself, but she was thinh- 
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ing. She had lost herself for the present ; 
for a moment had even forgotten all her 
surroundings, and was traveUing with a 
swift fancy back into the past. 

The most golden hours of her youth 
came back to her. The summer nights in 
the gardens of Rosemere and Courtine ; 
the rich, sweet joyousness of the days 
when her own loveliness, her own charms, 
made so many pick her out from others, 
first to admire her, pet her, and then love 
her. 

Had hers really been this life ? Was 
she the Barbara Carstairs that had 
mingled with the blue-blooded aristocracy 
of the land ? Was she the same girl who 
would by an imperceptible sway of her 
own seem to become one of them ? 

It seemed impossible that she, sitting 
there, should by the toiling of her pen 
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have to earn. In this she was but carry- 
ing out the very desire of her mother, the 
woman whose vengeance could not have 
been more masterful and complete in its* 
subtle cruelty. 

Shut in here by a wilderness of houses, 
in all the suffering of adversity, she hun- 
gered for the woodland shadows of her 
own home, the fields across which she had 
sped with such mad glee. Her soul 
thirsted for the green meadow-lands, with 
their shady trees, through which ever a 
wind seemed to whisper. That was 
summer indeed / . . . . 

Her thoughts were treading on danger- 
ous ground. Summer at Courtine, with 
the blue smiling sea rippling to the edge 
of the grounds, all those delicacies of 
daintily-reared life. For she had been 
born with Nature's instinct, the appre- 
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ciation of every beauty and luxury, 
not with a sensuous, selfish delight, but 
with the happiness of a mere child revel- 
, ling contentedly in innocent joy ; for she 
had by no means been reared hardly. 
Had she been, habit would have surely 
prevented that heart-sick longing after the 

past She was learning fast that 

bitter truth, how the refinements of even 
her simple existence could only be obtained 
by the prerogative of wealth 

Hot scalding tears welled up in the girl's 
eyes. The clock chimed the hour from a 
neighbouring church. She recovered her- 
self, almost loathing herself for her own 
regrets, that she dreaded might become a 
chronic selfishness. .... 

And the sheltering arms of love in this 
home would never fail her, for in her bitter 
pain a wealth of love-words would pour 
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from Mamma Nella's heart. Why should 
her blossom be crushed ? Why, oh I why 
was the smile ou her sweet lips so strained, 
so weird 1 And the loving woman knew 
all too well for words to tell. 

* Could not my dearie be happy V she 
anxiously asked. 

* Happy !' said the girl drearily. * Do 

you know what this work is ? Just the 

dead echo of all our joys and hopes. 

Oh, if my father knew ! Happy ? Am 

I ? Nay, this book of mine, " Amidst the 

Corn," will be read by cold, cautious, 

scrutinizing eyes — no one but you and I 

can know the heart-breaking- tears that 

have been spent over it. Let us 

leave this London, I cannot bear it 

longer. So we can get away, anywhere — 

anywhere out of this place/ she added 

passionately. 

* * ^ j^ ^ 
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It was beyond noon — Bab was standing 
at a quiet countrified little railway 
station with a huge parcel by her side. 
She had elected to take her manuscript by 
herself^ and had told no one, as she did it 
up with flushed cheeks and trembling 
hands. She wore the simplest gown and 
bonnet, and yet she knew enough of the 
world to have donned one of her prettiest 
remaining garments. The clerks at the 
office of one of the chief publishers in 
London saw a little figure alight from a 
cab, walk up the steps, and enter alone. 
They pulled the stringy for her. 

* The manuscript is in the cab, will you 
fetch it, if you please V said Barbara, with 
slight command in her tone. 

One of the clerks obeyed, and Bab, 
singling out the one who appeared the 
oldest and most experienced-looking man, 
the one who apparently thought least of 
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himself — I say apparently, because in- 
wardly he was a mass of clerk's conceit — 

* Is Mr. Grafton at home ?' 

The clerk eyed the little woman with 
her commanding rich voice. 

' Mr. Grafton is at present engaged, 
madam/ said the head man, coming forward 
with a * What is your business V kind of air. 
Bab smiled slightly, and said softly : 

'Tell Mr. Grafton that Miss Barbara 
Carstairs is here/ 

With that, she completely turned 
her back on the grinning clerks, and 
betook herself to look at the rows and 
rows of books beside her. There was 
silence in the office for fully five 
minutes. 

' Would you kindly oblige me by walking 
this way V said the same man, with a 
marked change of tone. Picking her way 
through the arcade of works, Bab followed 
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her conductor down a long passage, and so 
into a large room with exquisite oak 
carvings, a few pieces of rare china, one or 
two pictures and several arm-chairs. 

A tall, thin, bald-headed man of about 
fifty was standing before his desk. The 
perfume of the flowers at Bab's throat 
pervaded the room ; never had such 
youth nor such sweetness stood before 
him. 

'I wrote to you, Mr. Grafton,* said 
Barbara, straightly and simply coming to 
the point, which in itself pleased him. 
*You were good enough to say that 
you would grant me an interview.' 

He bowed his head, and motioned her 
to a seat. He had a stem and unsmiUng 
countenance. 

* I know your grandfather's name well. 
Miss Carstairs. I shall be happy to give 
your work my best consideration,' he 
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replied, neither coldly nor warmly, but 
strictly monotonously. 

Barbara wondered if anything would 
rouse him; she did not know that her 
youth had startled him. 

* I do not presume/ began the girl, 
speaking quietly, and as with much sang- 
froid as if she had known him always, 
' to offer you a first and immature work ; 
I have written before — I know, Mr. 
Grafton, you may think me too young, but 
experience in small things has been a very 
kind master to me.' 

(' Well said,' thought the publisher — 
really, and truly, a great man of his day ; 
' still, it might be empty boast !*) 

' And what style have you adopted. Miss 
Carstairs V 

'Mostly, I trust, my own — ^but still 
Rebecca Burnett, as a marvellously clever 
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womaiiy has been my ideal in light litera- 
ture/ 

' And which of her works appeals to you 
most V asked Mr. Grafton. He watched 
her as she waited. 

* It would scarcely be fair to choose out 
onej Mr. Grafton, of her books, for that 
would denote either a lack of equal power 
in her pen or an overweening vanity in my 
power of criticism.' 

* G ood/ thought her listener. 

'But I regret her last work/ added 
Barbara quietly ; ' what is your opinion, 
Mr. Grafton V 

* What is yours V he returned, also 
quietly and directly. 

* I could not think of permitting you, 
Mr. Grafton, to take advantage of my 
opinion,' said Bab instantly, giving him 
one of her sweet smiles. 
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The publisher chuckled audibly. Bab 
wondered what that chuckle meant. It 
was enigmatical. 

Then she rose. 

* I should be glad to hear soon,^ she said 
a. little wistfully, and the publisher, with a 
keen rapid insight, knew that after all she 
was a thorough woman. 

He opened the door for her. He 
accompanied her down the passage, through 
the outer room, where the clerks dropped 
their pens and rose, watched her into the 
cab, and with a thoughtful aspect walked 
slowly back. 

* So very young to write,' he muttered 
— and then wrote an especial little note to 
the reader — the man who held the source 
of some of Barbara's greatest hopes and 
fears in his hands. So ' Amidst the Corn ' 
sped on its way. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

A LITTLE figure rushed through the gate 
that barred the platform, just in time, and 
was hustled by an obliging porter into a 
first-cla^s carriage. 

The express steamed out of the station 
before Barbara Carstairs had half recovered 
herself. She gave a little panting gasp, for 
she had lost her breath. The one lamp in 
the carriage roof Bickered its yellow light 
on Bab's face as she lifted it up. The 
windows were let down, and it was 
supremely pleasant to be borne along 
swiftly through the balmy summer early 
evening. 
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' Good God r had muttered her fellow 
traveller, a tall big man, when he had 
seen her, but had uttered it so low she had 
not heard him. He had buried his face in 
his newspaper ; strong man as he was, 
he had paled visibly under his bronzed 
skin. 

As yet, Bab had not even glanced at 
him. She was resting her little head in 
the padded comer, and had dropped her 
tired eyelids over her tired eyes. Had 
folded her two hands and was resting 
peacefully. Ay I because he had not seen 
her so long, he gloated over that rare 
pleasure of beholding her once more; a 
wild delirious gladness fired his veins : she 
was alone — and with him the temptation 
was too strong, because fate had played 
him so ill a turn in his life— why should 
he not call shame upon himself for his 
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scruples, and with his subtle persuasion 
turn back the girl from the path of good 
which she was steadily treading, and so 
slipping from him, and make her all his 

own? a terrible thought, one 

which had ripened and grown stronger, 
urging him on recklessly to the deadly sin ; 
oh ! the sophistries that had choked his 
better nature ; for she had fallen, as it were, 
into his very grasp, and should he let her 
escape again ? — she whose only love that 
she had given to man had been bestowed 
on none other living but on himself? 

Thus began the darkest hour for these 
two, of sorest struggle and strife. Had 
he not sought to pursue the path she had 
pointed out to him as rights and seeing 
that he had failed and faltered at every 
step, why should he not, he said 
desperately, take just for the short span of 
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his life the only other that was open to him. 
. . . He looked at her once again, then 
in a moment he was by her side. 

' Barbara/ he only whispered 

At his voice she started violently — her 
face almost touched his dark passionate 
one ; she sat there fascinated, speechless, 
and scared, wide open-eyed, with wonder 
and mad joy. 

He took her in his arms and kissed her, 
lingeringly, tenderly ; she struggled away, 
stood up, and gazed at him. 

* Denzil !' she cried in despair. Then 
looked round like a hunted deer for escape. 

* Ah, you cannot run away,' said the low 
deep, rich voice. *To think, sweetheart, 
that after these weary months we should 
meet like this I You have found them 
terrible and torturing too, little one.' 
She sank into the opposite seat, cowering 
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and shaking ; she overcame that sickening 
sensation of giddiness. 
He came closer to her. 

* How have we lived without one an- 
other V he said, his deep tone all quiver- 
ing in the triumph of his unexpected joy. 

* Easily, it seems — we are neither of us 
dead/ she returned bitterly, fighting with 
herself to keep the cruel truth before her, 
the truth that was told in the barley-field, 
under the light of the pale stars. Yet, 
she knew that despite it all she loved him, 
ay 1 even far better than before. Look you, 
she was not weak, this almost child- woman, 
she was passionately loving and most 
sorely tried. She had no strength to 
resist when he took both her hands in his 
and peered like one a-hungered after a 
long fast at the small pale face, with its 
sad, sad expression. 
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*How have you borne it?' he said. *Day 
and night, night and day, I have thought 
that madness would have been a relief 
sometimes/ 

' Then — ^you do not love her f she cried, 
a tide of colour rushing to her cheeks, but 
repentance following heavily on the guilty 
words. She looked something like the 
old Bab, with her lovely troubled eyes and 
full quivering lips. 

Those coy, girl-looks of the past were 
buried never to be unearthed, the aerial 
play and fancy of this once mischievous 
little coquette ; yet there was something 
more lovable in this womanhood that 
was left — the look of one who has been 
through the burning fiery furnace, and 
hiows the lick of the flames. 

For her, the thrilling, maddening fasci- 
nation of her lover's looks and words had 
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still the same great power ; and he knew 
it too, and exults as he watches her every 
feature. 

She, lifting her eyes, saw that powerful 
light in his glance. 

* Why have we met V she said pitifully, 
* when I could be happy without you.' 

He broke into a short laugh. 

*Do you think you can deceive me, 
Bab ? Happy I Why, a blind man would 
know, by the tone of your voice, that you 
had suffered as keen a heart-break as was 
possible without dying. But' — and his 
handsome brows contracted threateningly 
— * perhaps I am measuring you through 
my capacity for faithfulness. Have you 
gained another lover, Barbara, eh ? and 
forgotten one — I, the ill-tempered, sulky 
brute?' .... 

Just for one moment she let her tell- 
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tale, soft eyes dwell lovingly on his dark, 
strong face, frowning in its acute jealousy. 

* I look as if I had a lover, do I not V 
she said sadly. 

A choke rose in his throat. 

* You are poor V he questioned, scarcely 
believing his senses that this girl, with 
whom he had associated every bright and 
airy grace, to whom all the best things 
of this world seemed to come so naturally, 
should look like this. 

* We are very poor,' she answered him 
quietly. 

Great scalding, agonizing tears stood in 
his eyes. 

* Oh, you beautiful little fool 1' he said 
roughly, for it tortured him; ^why did 
you not come to me that night? Why' 
did you not give yourself into my care 
and my protection? I, who would have 
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sheltered you, watched over you, my little 
white lily. Oh God 1 why did you instead 
leave me to this utter desolation without 
you? Have you lived over and over 
again those terrible moments as / have V 

He pushed back all that glorious hair 
from his brow, each ring of which she 
loved. His reckless, miserable eyes 
scanned her. 

' And for you, my little darling, you 
have suffered poverty. Why could you 
not have come to me, sweetheart ? All 
mine is yours.' 

She laughed harshly. 

' Thank Heaven, Colonel Talbot, I have 
not sunk so low as that I It would be a 
pleasant thing, would it not, for me to 
come begging to you V 

'So pleasant,* he returned, Hhat I should 
not have felt so utterly bankrupt. Child, 
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child 1 you have grown harder. Have you 
never pitied me, Bab ?' 

She could not reply for a moment. The , 
train was rushing through the au-. 

* I think I have pitied myself more/ she 
said at last, with a heavy sigh. ' Ah ! 
Denzil, when all our money went, you 
cannot tell of the misery we endured ; 
and,' looking up with a grim smile, * 1 took 
to writing /* 

* What r he said passionately. ' You, 
my love, have toiled 1 and you that are not 
strong 1 So, that accounts for those great 
circles under your eyes. Oh, how changed 
you are T he broke off abruptly, and turned 
his head away. 

* And you are changed too,' said the 
soft, woman voice. * Denzil, you look 
desperately ill T And a great pang smote 
her. 
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' Ah, Bab I a man does not eat out his 
heart without showing it. That cold and 
correct behaviour of yours, on a certain 
summer's night, oiled the road very 
smoothly to go to the bad,' and he laughed 
— it made her shudder. 

' Denzil,' she whispered, even in her own 
suffering a glorious pity swelling up from 
her soul for him. ' My darling — you cannot 
mean it — ^you never used to be wicked.' 

He turned round and saw the hot 
stinging blush on her face — the surging 
boiling passion was driving him on. 

' So you love me still,' he cried 
triumphantly, she mistook that calm. 
The tears came pouring from her eyes. 

' Love you ?' she said, smiting her two 
hands. * Ah, Denzil I — you said once that 
you would make me love you better than 
my own soul !* 
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Alas 1 poor Bab, carried away by her 
own heart. Colonel Talbot caught the 
poor shrinking little form, and kissed her 
neither tenderly nor softly — kissed her on 
her brow and lips, and on her silky hair. 

To be kissed like that once more, with 
his own hot tears on her face, roused her 
to the sense of her own weakness and his 
mighty love. 

* Let me go 1' she cried. ' You forget 
we are nothing to each other — nothing — less 
than nothing.' 

' You poor little soul !' he said, caress- 
ingly, with that devil in him urging him 
still. * Nothing ! why we are each other's 
lives — ^let you go now, when I have seen you 
again, you little witch ? — no, for you will 
stay with me now, s weethear t — ^or ever J 

Was she wavering ? He looked down 
in the quivering small upturned face. 
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* Unexampled joy, little one I — never 
again without each other — no more weary- 
ing, tormenting pain — always together. 
Say, " Yes/' love, show that you are not 
selfish — don't steal yourself away, for do 
you see, darling, you will be saving me.' 

He let her go. The baleful trance, the 
dream of death, like those that sleep in the 
snow, was stealing over her. One would 
think she could never escape now ; one 
foot was already on that downward road, 
the death of the soul 1 He saw she was 
shaken, rent and torn in her anguish. 

* Sweetheart,' he whispered, * you see 
that you are only recklessly wasting the 

best portion of our lives by faltering.' 

» 

Her lips were livid as she replied : 

* Is it for your good, Denzil .... are 
you sure f 

' I am so sad, so desolate, so lonel3\ 
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How can you waver, my Bab V he returned ; 
the prey was almost in his grasp : she was 
paltering with the temptation, it was closing 
round her ; the man before her knew that a 
second's more hesitation would make her his, 

* Youll come, darling/ he said wooingly ; 
* think of the joy and happiness of our 
lives/ 

She flung herself on her knees and 
stretched out her arms on the seat, and 
shook and quivered in that emotion. 

* I cannot let you go i' she wailed ; * how 
can I bear it V 

* Go I' he returned ; ' could you dream of 

itr 

Ah, heavens 1 where was then her 
protecting angel ? It was hovering over 
her. It is night now ; it is weird and 
strange, rushing through the darkness at 
this speed. 
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' You'll come/ he whispered. She 
lifted her despairing face — * You'll come V 

' Never /' she cried hoarsely. ' Never I' 
and with that cry the terrible battle was 
over, and won for her. No ; she would 
not falter now. 

* Bab — Bab 1 you are mad to refuse ! 
What compensation can the world give 
you V he said hardly. 

She was kneeling at his feet, her hands 
clasping his. 

' Give me up, Denzil 1 Give me up 1 
Do you see it is / that am dragging you 
into sin ? Life is very short, darling ; and 
for the short span, we must live our lives 
apart T 

' Mitst /' he cried. ' What 1 give up my 
last hope in the world V 

'Oh, my darling!' she cried; and in 
that moment of despair she kept no cloak 
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over her love. * For my sake be a better 

man in the end, perhaps. For if I 

said " Yes," it would only be for our own 
gratification ; and you could not do more 
evil than taking me. It is a huge struggle, 
and I am far weaker than you — ^yet, forget 
me. Thrust me out from your mind, love, 
and think of me only as the sin you must 
flee from. We shall always love one 
another, Denzil,^ lifting up her pallid face. 
' Pray heaven that we shall not live to 
the extremity of our years.' 

' Oh, my Barbara, my Bab ! Is it pos- 
sible that I, who have loved you, have 
only given you the desire for death T 

The train was slackening speed ; it was 
nearing Barbara's destination. 

' Good-bye 1' she almost screamed, wring- 
ing her hands; and five moments afterwards 
stumbled out alone on the dark platform. 
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Be assured that the recording angel 
wrote down that victory at her name, and 
soared up aloft to join the joyous choir of 
rejoicing. 

That magnificent-looking man, left by 
himself, fought with his own agony. He 
had given her up, the little creature whom 
he idolized, whom he had so nearly 
dragged down to a fathomless doom. A 
prayer left his lips in the solitude of night; 
and despite all his sin and suffering, who 
shall say that it was lost ? 





CHAPTER XIV. 



Alas 1 how weak is the pen to pourtray 
the tumult of the heart and soul such as 
I have attempted to describe. I say- 
attempted, for it is not possible to put on 
paper the frantic grief and terrible emotion 
that Barbara Carstairs had passed through. 
For nearly a month she hovered on the 
brink of that grave which she had so 
madly desired. She had paid a heavy 
penalty for that hour's misery in the rail- 
way-carriage. In her delirium she had 
fought to get at him, her darling Denzil ; 
but now that she is recovering she seems 



L 
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BO well and strong they think she is getting 
over it. 

Shall I show her to you where she sits 
nowl Always a sweet face, and one, 
even if not strictly beautiful, which held 
that peculiar charm which had maddened 
Colonel Talbot. 

She is in a white gown on a sofa drafrn 
into the window of the tiny cotta^. One 
would think, from her passive counte- 
nance, that laughter or tears would in 
nowise ever move her again ; that every 
feeling in her had been quenched, dried 
up in that terrible hour she had spent. 
Almost a calloiiB coldness had mercifully 
come upon her. 

' She h&d lifted np her voice and wept until 
She had no more power to weep.' 

Sho lay there in the solitude of the 
room, her hands idly folded together. The 
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summer air was hot and heavy. She 
hardly rose or moved at all, but would lie 
watching the blue skies and the outline of 
the distant, hazy hiUs. 

No one could say she was dying, but all 
her life seemed gone with that Uving 
man and his sin. They thought she was 
forgetting ; that God in His mercy was 
disjointing, link by Unk, her present 
from her past. But in those days her 
heart and thoughts were with the father 
and the mother who had deserted her, and 
she thought that if her bonnie Charlie had 
popped his curly head in at the door it 
would have cured her for ever. But she 
knew that for ever she had done with the 
flowers and the sweet fruits of life. 

She was lying so, but had fallen asleep, 
quietly and peacefully as a babe. Mamma 
Nella stole softly into the room, kissed her 
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unloosed lovely hair, and Liid an open 
letter by her side, so that when she 
awoke her eyes should light on it imme- 
diately. . . 

The paper fluttered in the soft breeze. 
Was it possible that it was Barbara who a 
little while after stood before her old 
grandfather and her Mamma Nella with 
eyes shining radiantly, her voice all round 
and full 

* Do you know what has happened V she 
cried gladly, almost moved to tears. ' My 
BOOK is taken T 

Those that travail with their pen will 
understand and sympathize ever so 
tenderly with that young creature who 
saw in the production of her work a new 
life before her — and I take it that desolate 
as she was — in the future she saw some 
joy — for it is pleasant to feel power in 
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one's self^ and greater still to find appre- 
ciation of that same power. 

« « « « « 

Joys never come singly, so they say, 
and the joy that had come to the Carstairs 
happened in this way. 

A carriage with postiUons electrified 
the whole viUage that morning as it had 
driven through it. Strange to see that 
tall aristocratic old Duke walk up the 
narrow pathway — one of those grand old 
scions of the vieille noblesse of France. 

He, who had, through all her fallen 
fortunes, clung to the Queen of Hungary, 
was in her interests pleased to visit this 
simple home, for necessity had a4apted 
him to every circumstance that might 
arise. 

It was Mamma Nella who received him, 
that courtly Duke, who bowed over her 

VOL. n. 32 
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hand with all the grace of his younger 
days. 

' Her Majesty has desired me to come 
and thank you and Sir John in person 
for your letters of sympathy, and for that 
most feeling and exquisite drawing which 
Sir John sent on the death of the lamented 
young beloved Prince.' 

'Your Grace, we felt for her/ said 
Barbara, who had entered the room, 
bowing with inborn grace of manner. 

* Ch&re mademoiselle,' returned the old 
courtier, *it needed no knowledge of 
politics, but the feelings of your own 

heart, to prompt you, English as you are, 
to sympathize with my beloved Queen in 
her bereavements/ 

'But I always detested a republic,' 
replied Bab, with pretty scorn. 

Sir John Carstairs entered the room. 
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and it was charming to see these two old 
gentlemen, each so great in their day, 
regarding each other in deferential 
courtesy. 



* 



Perhaps it was the scent of the rose de 
la France that Barbara gave the old Duke, 
or perchance the girl's own sweetness, 
which made her live in his memory, for he 
with enthusiasm depicted the damsel in 
glowing colours to his exiled Queen, who, 
having been touched to the soul with the 
rare English sympathy, chose Barbara from 
amongst all those who had clamoured for 
the position of Demoiselle'd^honneur, and 
asked if she might be permitted to attach 
to her person sweet Barbara Carstairs. 

And so it happened, just at the time 
when they were to lose her, that a 
parchment with a royal seal, addressed to 

32—2 
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Sir John Carstairs, told him that those 
days of his life which were fading away- 
like a setting sun should be spent in a 
wing of that old palace at Hampton where 
the cool river ripples to the gardens below, 
where, in the old palace, there still, to my 
fancy, clings all the romance, all the 
memory of those rare royal days when 
Kings and Queens trod the staircases and 
corridors. 

Gone ! all the great ones of those 
generations. I wonder what the water 
whispers ? What tales the leaves can tell 
of those mystic love passages long centuries 
ago ! 

Those pensioners of royal bounty can 
wander there at will — surely to find sweet 
peace in the silence of such golden glades. 





CHAPTER XV. 

' One torment spared would give a pang to jealous 

misery. 
Worse than the torment's self/ 

* Oh yes I he will marry — I am assured 
of it; was the remark from a pretty 
woman's lips; as she sat under a tent 
eating an ioe. 

* Are you, indeed V said Mrs. Pierpoint, 
edging close, and speaking in a confidential 
whisper. 'You promise you will not tell 
it to a soul ? not to anyone ?' 

' What V returned little Lady Dennis, 
with a disconcerting stare out of her large 
eyes, and speaking abruptly. 
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For a moment even Aunt Anne 
looked taken back ; then she went on : 

' Oh, but I think you really ought to 
know Mr. Urquhart Stanley jilted my 
unfortunate niece, Barbara 1 I don't blame 
him, of course not ; he had good reasons. 
But you must keep this a secret — profound, 
you know.* 

She nodded her head to emphasize this. 
Lady Dennis put down her empty plate, 
and said very calmly, while rising : 

* I have generally found, Mrs. Pierpoint, 
that innuendo assertions without proof 
result in lies !' 

With that she walked away. Plain- 
speaking Lady Dennis, well said— but 
your foe was Twt nonplussed, unfortu- 
nately. Another lady approached her, a 
'dancing mother,' this, a gay, pretty- 
looking woman, tolerably fast, immensely 
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disagreeable to any girl that was prettier 
and younger than herself; she laughed a 
little at Mrs. Pierpoint, but was very 
polite to her in a condescending manner, 
enjoyed a chat when she had nothing 
better to do, and gleaned all the scandal 
from Aunt Anne's lips, Mrs. Pierpoint 
was all * nods, becks and wreathed smiles ' 
as she appeared. 

' Oh, my dear Mrs. Fleming, how glad 
I am to see you 1 Have yt)u enjoyed your 
dance V 

' Charming, Mrs. Pierpoint ; it is wonder- 
ful how we married women secure the 
best partners, is it not — yes, champagne 
cup, if you please.' 

* It is wonderful how you can dance, I 
am sure,' replied the Admiral's wife. 

' Why V returned Mrs. Fleming, sharply ; 
' I shall dance till I am an old woman. 
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when my daughters are out and 
married; 

* Of course you will/ said Mrs. Pier- 
point urbanely, though if Barbara had 
uttered such a sentiment^ Heaven save her 
from the execration that would have 
followed I 

' Any news V went on Mrs. Fleming, 
after a moment. 'Dear Mrs. Pierpoint, 
you are always so entertaining.' 

'Ah, I am glad I am so particular 
about what I say. If I was like Lady 
Dennis, now 1' — The pause was imposing — 
' Bepeats everything, no restraint on her 
tongue, and then a disputed title, you 
know ! ah, did you not V 

' Nonsense I is it so V 

Their heads drew closer together. . . A 
few moments more, and in the suavest silk- 
iest manner Mrs. Pierpoint had whispered 
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away the title, the character, and the 
purse of Lady Dennis, poor little woman 1 

* How-de-do, how-de-do — de-do, Mrs. 
Fleming V said the prosy old Admiral Pier- 
point, entering the tent. ' Capital institu- 
tions, these fStes of Sir Charles Llewellyn, 
ain't they?' speaking between lingering 
sips of Madeira. 

* Oh yes I* replied the lady, with meaning 
sarcasm ; ' you know he asks everyone — 
unfortunately —but the privileged few are 
not yet arrived.' 

' Who may they be, hey ? Well, I 
think it a great pity when a man soars 
above his position.' 

'Dan I Dan I' ejaculated his wife 
wamingly, just catching the half hidden 
smile on Mrs, Fleming's countenance, and 
patching up his words as well as she could 
in her position of general toady. 
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' Well ! well, I'm a man that always 

speaks his mind, and if a man . . .' stopping 

to take his wine, while the aggravating 

slowness of his speech still seemed to 

linger in the tent. 'And if a man,' he 

began. 

at ^ at ^ * 

A triumphant peal of music burst on the 
air like a hidden clarion of bells ; the gay 
march rung gloriously — every one rose, 
the company crowded to the tents and 
stood round, as there stepped out on to the 
terrace, with Sir Charles bareheaded by 
her side, the Queen of Hungary. 

The sweet, gentle, widowed, childless 
Queen, to whom all the world had felt 
drawn in her cruel bereavements; she 
bowed her gracious head to those nearest 
around. She was dressed in the 
deepest black, with heavy folds of crape ; 
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that Queen who had been the loveliest 
woman of her age, and now so lonely in 
the world. With his suave courtesy, Sir 
Charles conducted her Majesty to the 
crimson-draped marquee. 

The afternoon and the whole scene was 
in itself a poem. 

The level sweep of velvet smooth lawn 
was belted with the rarest blossoms, while 
the women in their dainty fairyesque 
summer draperies made living pictures of 
light. There was a golden trellis-work on 
the marble terrace, with a profusion of roses 
clambering over it. Delicate pillars upheld 
flowery arbours of exotics. Through this 
bower of nature's loveliness there came two 
girls, two Ladies-in-Waiting, the Queen's 
secretary, and Le Due de Bar^mo. 

*Lookl Mrs. Pierpoint, here comes 
her Majesty's suite,' cried Mrs. Fleming, 



~> 
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OQ the tiptoe of expectation ; ' and — is it 
possible ? DO — yes I why, do you recognise 
her ? There is . . . no, impossible 1 it is.' 
Nov Mrs. Fleming was too agitated to 
collect her words in consecutive order, and 
that from mere curiosity, Aunt Anne, in 
the surging bewilderment of her mingled 
feelings, collapsed. She sat down on a rose- 
tinted velvet chair, and said, with a 
spasmodic smile that was an' unearthly 
scarecrow of mirth : 

' Oh, that ! — that is — why ! my stoeet 
littie niece, Barbara t' 

It UK» Barbara. 

Barbara looking her loveliest, secure 
in her unassailable position of Maid-of- 
Honour, chatting calmly to those with her, 
standing in full view of all her social 
eneniies of the past, all those who had so 
loved to throw stones at her. 
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There, in the midst of many, picked 
out as a central figure of sweet-fashioning, 
stood Barbara, as if she had stepped from 
a picture of Gainsboro's creation. No ; it 
would have been difficult for Barbara to 
look anything but happy at that moment : 
the day, the surroundings, her own position, 
had their charm. 

* Yes/ she said, * let us come ;' and 
so speaking left the terrace and entered 
the royal tent ; all jealous eyes were upon 
her as with the rest of the train she passed 
through 

Edith Talbot was amongst the throng. 
Notably one of the handsomest women 
at the fete^ her dress draped her 
stately figure to perfection — an opal-hued 
wondrous silk that caught the rays of the 
sun and made her look like a living jewel. 
The delicate peach-like hue of her face was 
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marred — she had coarsened ; already her 
voluptuous beauty had overstepped its 
boundary. 

A cynical smile glimmered on her full 
jips as she glanced up at her husband 
under her laced parasol. 

* Well, Denzil, what is your opinion V 

she said. 

* I beg your pardon/ he replied, coldly 
turning his glance full on her. 

She was afraid of that look ; she shifted 
uneasily, but she answered him, laughing 
carelessly : 

* Ah, you were too absorbed in the 
contemplation of Barbara ; she certainly 
knows the art of making herself con- 
spicuous, does she not V 

^ True,' he returned, with a sneer that 
spoilt the beauty of his face. * Hundreds 
of women may be pretty on the same kind 
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of pattern, but one rarely comes across any- 
one like your cousin, who by an in- 
dividuality of her own stands prominent by 
that right and by no other/ 

Edith gnawed her lip, for there was a 
torment of jealousy at work in her ; her 
husband had come back to her^ but the 
want of his love, the want of all she 
desired, only made his presence a greater 
loss — ^for he was less than nothing to 
her. 

Heavens 1 how great was her hatred for 
Barbara. There was that stuff in her 
nature that had the panther-like cruelty 
of the Boman Theodora, with all the same 
wily beauty to charm and enslave a man's 
nature. 

' Denzil,* said his wife, rising, * we will 
go nearer to the tent.' 

He gave her his arm, and as he looked 
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at her face there was an expression upon 
it he distrusted. 

If she wished to put him to greater 
pangs of suffering by being close to his 
side (his wife for all time), she succeeded. 
Whatever her own convictions told her, 
she could find no change in her husband's 
face — ^under that cold chill courtesy and 
reserve there were those profound 
passions that she had not the power to 
arouse. How little the world knew, with 
all its boasted cunning, of the agony in 
£dith's souL To others she ought now to 
be a supremely contented woman. Why ? 

* Oh yes ! her husband has gone back to 
her, you know ; a sad misunderstanding, but 
one that is quite a thing of the past .... 
Oh dear yes 1 a devoted couple, and so 
weQ matched,' so said Society, deluded as 
^^oal^ secure in its own fidsehood. WeU for 
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us that the mirror of Lao does not turn its 
all-seeing reflection of mankind on the 
world, for * thou shalt not he found out ' is 
the unalterable creed, and whether it bo 
well or whether it be ill, that eleventh com- 
mandment wiU hold its sway. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ¥c 

How nearly in her cruel time of poverty 
Denzil had won his little love I Then in 
her suffering and helplessness she had 
seemed nearer his reach, but now, strive 
as he might, she had slipped from his 
grasp, his life. He was conscious of the 
mad, guilty longmg that came over him 
afresh, which he was powerless to crush 
down ; and the woman by his side was his 
wife^ that mocking jade whom all the 
world would recognise in her lawful right. 
He found himself yearning to hear her 
voice again, the girl Barbara whom he 

VOL. II. 33 
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had last seen pale with miseiy, striving 

« 

with her own love and his temptation. 
That bitter, bitter meeting under the 
shadow of night 1 But to-day — 

* The dreamy shadows 
Along the meadows 
Go softly stealing.* 

A mellow soft peace in which strife and 
sin can find no part. Unconsciously he 
clenched his hand and turned to go ; then 
stood rooted to the spot, as he heard her 
well-known laugh bubbling to her lips. 
Just a few paces from her, as he saw her, 
one round arm gathering up her drapery, 
all china blue, with ruffles of lace, her 
picturesque hat dipping over the brow, and 
hiding her soft eyes, how poor, how pale a 
thing seemed all that past, when the reality 
was this radiant, glowing creature, 'a lovely 
little bud of womankind.* 
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He watched her make her graceful 
obeisance to the Queen, and with others 
treading close on her footsteps she left the 
tent. For a moment she paused and un- 
furled her parasol, as the sun dazzled her 
eyes; there was an echo of softly-tuned 
laughter at something she had just said. 
The skirt of her dress is touching him 
now, she is so near. Yet she has not 
seen him. Will she pass him? will he 
quench that overweening desire for her 
eyes to seek his ? Perhaps. In less than 
a moment he and she will be separated. 
He will go his way — she hers. Then, 
swiftly a woman comes between him 
and the small figure; he hears each 
word distinctly of her sweet, flute-like 
notes. 

*Why, Barbara, little cousin, are you 
become so grand you must cut me V 

33—2 
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Edith Talbot and Barbara Carstairs are 
face to face. 

The girl looks up bravely in the woman's 
false face, with her false smile, and her 

■ 

false hand held out. 

There are many to mark that meeting ; 
there must be no hesitation on her part. 
Yet somehow Bab gets a sight of Denzil's 
face. What she sees there strengthens 
her. She takes the others hand, and 
meets the look in Edith's eyes; the 
triumph that says, */, above all, have 
prevailed.* 

Wife and sweetheart I Sweetheart and 
wife I Strange anomaly I The one with 
such an inviolable right, the other with 
none! Smiling, yet suffering, the world 
received Bab, for she had not violated one 
law, one rule of society. The thought 
even struck her then, amongst that brilliant 
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assemblage^ how the skirts of purity would 
have swept her by, had she taken what 
had been her sorest temptation. Oh, yes I 
little Barbara, you have done rights and I 
doubt not, in the moments of cool penetra- 
tion into your own heart, you realize that 
which, had it been your life's portion, 
would be as nought, when you judged by 
that great and glorious standard, beyond 
conception and heyond parallel ! 

'It is some time since we met, is it 
not? says Mrs. Talbot, with her cruel 
unswerving gaze on Bab's face. *Then,' 
she goes on, * the barley-fields were ripe as 
they are now ; we meet again with summer 
on the land; we are veiy much changed 
now, are we not V 

'I am told I have altered but Uttle — 
personally,' returned Barbara cooUy, parry- 
ing the shaft. 
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' You have not lost your ready tongue, I 
see/ said Edith, with a low laugh. 
* Denzil 1 listen to this 1' touching her 
husband lightly with a flower. 

Pale as a snowdrop grows Barbara to 
the lips, as she meets the swift glance 
from his passionate eyes. The mockery of 
it, as she said : 

' How do you do, Colonel Talbot V 

*It vsed to be Denzil, if I remember 
rightly/ put in Mrs. Talbot, with an evil 
smile on her face. 

*Ah, but that was when / had a 
readier tongue, Edith, and you a ready 
pen.' 

And Barbara passed on: she had hit 
home then, surely and thoroughly. A mist 
seemed before the young girFs eyes. She 
answered mechanically the questions put 
to her. The afternoon in' its glorious 
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beauty was lost upon her, the music in its 
rapturous wave of delight, overflowing in 
its rich sounds, was ^ull upon her ear. 
Then she saw a face before her, mischievous 
and laughing, the most gladsome sight in 
its wholesome freshness in the world, the 
face of Du-Du Ellice 1 

* My dearest, at last I have found you !' 
cried Du-Du ; and Bab put her hands in 
hers, and rejoiced in such a welcome. 

'Where have you hidden yourself all 
this time V questioned Dorothy. 

* Would you be so impertinent as to 
demand of the chrysalis its sojourn before 
it became a butterfly V retorted Bab. 

'No,* returned a voice at their side, 
' for we should know.' 

And Mr. Urquhart Stanley, looking 
quite debonair, stood before them. 

' How long since we have met 1' was 
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her parasol Barbara opened fire on the tall 
unsuspecting man. 

' How pleased I am that you should be 
engaged to my sweet Dorothy 1' murmured 
the wily diplomatist. 

* I — II' stammered the handsome 
fellow. 

* Ah I I always knew/ went on Bab 
quickly, ' that you loved her first. I am 
sure it was ordained in heaven — and how 
happy she looks 1 She loves you so 
dearly.' 

'Miss Carstairs — Barbara! you are 
labouring under a delusion.' 

' Oh 1 Mr. Stanley, how can you de- 
ceive me so V cried Bab, shaking her 
graceful little head. * It is not possible 
that you are not engaged to her 1' 

* I love her deeply,' said the man, with 
a certain passion in his voice, standing 
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still. * But she is so lovely, and so much 
admired, I have not dared ask her.' 

Barbara stopped also, and took a white 
rose from her belt. 

'Mr. Stanley,' she said, putting it in 
his hand with an overpoweringly lovely 
smile, * take that from me, for all the 
memory of the past and gone; and in 
less than ten minutes let me see it in 
Dorothy's bosom.' 

Half sadly he looked down on the little 
rose, just for the sake of the dead 
romance, and then . . . Before Barbara 
had left, Dorothy, with the sweetest tell- 
tale blush on her glorious face, came to 
her and said : 

* My shadow has spoken f 

Aunt Anne and *Dan,' waiting for 
their fly, watched silently, with feelings 
indescribable, the royal carriage that bore 
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Barbara from the grounds. The cloud 
of dust swept right into the folds of Aunt 
Anne's silk gown. Bitter indeed was the 
dust which unconsciously at last Barbara 
Carstairs had made her bite.. There 
was no acrimony bitter enough for her 
tongue to put into words. Pious Aunt 
Anne I 
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